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UNITED STATES BRANCH MINT AT NEW ORLEANS. 
This building, which is shown in the engraving on this page 
from a drawing made expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, is a fine, 
substantial structure of the Ionic order of architecture, and consists 
~ of acontre building and two wings. It is built of brick, with a 
mastic coating to represent granite. The internal arrangement of 
the edifice is very creditable to the architect who planned it. The 
total length of the building is two hundred and eighty-two feet, 
and the depth one hundred and eight, the wings being twenty- 
seven by eighty-one feet, and is three stories in height. The erec- 
tion of the building was commenced in 1835, and when completed 
cost $182,000. The mint is situated on what was once called 
Jackson Square, being nearly the former site of Fort St. Charlés. 
Oar view is from Esplanade Street, one of the finest avenues of 
the city of New Orleans. The machinery of the mint is substan- 
tial and highly finished, and when in operation, proves an interest- 
ing sight to visitors, which from the gentlemanly urbanity of the 
officers of the establishment, can be easily enjoyed. A large 
amount of coin is prodaced at this mint, both of gold and silver. 
The mint is of course an object of great iaterest, and an especial 
they desire—a sort of Aladdin’s cave, which their imaginations 
invest with the watold wealth to which the enchanter’s lamp gave 
access to the adventurous Oriental. In reality, however, the mint 


_next cut out into round pieces, called Slanks or planchets. This 
_ cutting is performed ' by a circular-steel panch of the size of the 


- is accessible, and its treasures are by no means untold. There is 


— 


coin, which is drawn downward by a powerful screw, and passes’ 


no such thing as gold dust or gold dollars “lying round loose” 
there; every grain is accounted fur. The coining of money is the 
nicest of operations, and is always the prerogative of sovereign 
power, and consequently in thie country can only be done by 
Congress. Among the ancisnts, and indeed among the moderns, 
till within the last 280 years, voining was performed very rudely 
by placing a blank piece of moacy hotween two dies and striking 
the upper one with a hammer i4ut the hammering is almostal-. 
ways imperfect, as may be seen by an inspection of any collection 
of old coins. The coining-prese or mill, now modified, improved, 
and worked by steam-power, is » French invention of the reign of 
Henry II. In England, it alternated with the hammer, until 
finally permanently established under the reign of Charles II., in 
1662. Ia coining by the mill, the bers or ingots of gold or silver, 
after having been cast, are taken out of the moulds, and their sur- 
faces cleaned or blanched by being placed in a bath of hot diluted 
acid, after which they are immediately dried. They are then 
flattened by rollers, and reduced to the proper thickness to duit 
the species of money about to be coined. To render the plates 
more uniform they are sometimes wire-drawn, by passing thent! 
through narrow holes in « steel plate. The plages, whether of | 
gold, silver or copper, when reduced to théir prope thickness, are’ 


through a corresponding circular hole, carrying before it the piece 
of metal which is punched out. The piéces which are thus cut, are 
brought to the standard weight, if it 18 found necessary, by filing 
orrasping ; and the deficient pieces, together with the corners and 
pieces of the plates left by the circles, are returned to the melter. 
The milling, by which the inscription or other impression is given 
to the edge of the coin, is performed by rolling the coin, edgewise, 
hetween two plates of steel, in the form of rulers, each of which 
contains half of the engraved edging. One of these plates is 
fixed, and the other is moveable by a rack and pinion. The 
coin, being placed between them, is carried along by the motion 
of the rack, till it has made half a revolution, and received the whole 
impression on its edge. The next important part of the coining 
still remains to be done, and consists in stamping both sides with 
the appropriate device or figure in relief. For the purpose, the 
circular piece is placed between two steel dies upon which the 
figures to be impressed are sunk or engraved in the manner of 
intagha. The two dies are then forcibly pressed together by the 
action of a powerful screw, to which is attached a heavy transverse 
beam, which serves the purpose of a fly, and concentrates the force 
et the moment of the impression. The coin is now finished, and 
is thrown out when the screw rises. By riteans of Boulton & Watts’s 
coining machinery, driven by steam, both the edges and face of the 
money is coined at the same time. By this machinery, eight presses, - 
attended by boys, can strike 19,000 pieces of money in an hour. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE YOUNG PIONEER: 
The Red and Paen of Virginia. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER III.—[conrixvep.] 


With a shudder and a forced inclination of the head, Eleanor 
Hargreaves left the apartment. Sir Morgan Lymburne followed 
her with his eyes, admiringly, and then turned again to her father. 

“And now, Sir Morgan,” said the latter, as the two found them- 
selves again alone, “I would ask you if this matter can be settled 
in no other way,—if it cannot be compromised.” 

“T tell you again, no!” returned the other, bringing his clenched 
hand dewn upon the table. “ Death of my life, Sir Gordon! 
what sort of a man do you take me for?, Do you consider the 
trouble you have put me to by your unwarrantable flight from 
England? Zounds, sir! this would be enough to anger any 
reasonable man past endurance; but of this I say nothing. Be 
reasonable, Sir Gordon. Consider that this contract was made 
by your own free will and desire ; and what, pray tell me, should 
induce you to endeavor to escape from its fulfilment ?” 

“ What? why ask me that ?”’ exclaimed Hargreaves, with ener- 
gy- “Who knows you—who knows your character better than I, 
Morgan Lymburne? You stand confessed the most dissolute and 
depraved of the nobles of England, and the thought of giving my 
daughter to such a man is worse than death. I tell you—” 

“ Stop, Sir Gordon !” exclaimed the other, his cheek reddening 
with anger; “I care not to hear such words from your lips, and 
these accusations have nothing to do with the contract. I am 
here to demand its fulfilment to the minutest particular, and I 
shall hold you most rigidly to your oath.” 


Hargreaves paced the floor for a moment in his deep excite- 


ment. His face was flushed and feverish, and his eye dim and 
glassy. 

“ But not immediately,” he uttered, at length. 
the contract—” 

“Are that I shall receive the hand and dowry of your daughter 
upon her nineteenth birthday ; that day happens about the first of 
April, I believe.” 

“ Yes—the fifth day of April.” 

“And March is almost gone. So you see I have calculated my 
arrival at such a day as to allow me a short interval in which to 
become acquainted with my betrothed ; and to tell the truth, my 
first impressions of her are most agreeable.” 

The speaker uttered these words in a cool, self-possessed tone, 
looking the while at Sir Gordon. The latter returned his glance 
with one of anxious dread, but the face of his visitor was too per- 
fect an index of his depraved heart to afford aught of satisfaction 
from the scrutiny. 

“And aow, Sir Gordon, I will retire. I advise you to think 
coolly and calmly of this thing, for your own good sense will 
teach you that this marriage must take place at the appointed 
time. During the intervening days, I shall doubtless find suffi- 
cient occupation, and perchance you may change your unfriendly 
opinion of me with further acquaintance. I wish you a pleasant 
slumber and a better frame of mind.” 

So saying, he followed the domestic, who had just entered, 
from the room. Sir Gordon covered his face with his hands and 
groaned aloud. Darkness seemed to overshadow and encompass 
him—darkness through which he could not hope a ray of sunlight 


might appear. 


“ The terms of 


CHAPTER IV. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


How long Sir Gordon Hargreaves remained thus motionless, 
he knew not, heeded not. His taper burned almost to the socket, 
but still he sat with his face hidden in his hands, stricken and 
powerless. 

The door softly opened and admitted the form of Eleanor Har- 
greaves. With a sigh of relief, as she noticed that her father was 
alone, she came forward and placed her hand upon his shoulder, 
speaking at the same time his name. 

“ Father, what is it? Why are you so strangely affected ¢” 

He raised his head, and seeing her before him, seemed possessed 
with a sudden idea of protection, for he extended his arms towards 
her. She, obeying an undefined impulse—why, she knew not— 
flung herself upon his breast. 

“© God of mercy!” murmured Sir Gordon, as he clasped her 
in his arms, “if this blow had been aimed at me, I could bear it; 
I could bow meekly beneath it; but that you, my darling, my 
beloved child; should be its victim, is almost madness tome. But 


“this is uscless ; I cannot avert it.” 


Eleanor released herself from ber father’s arms, and gazed into 
his face with a strange look of bewilderment. His words con- 
veyed a dark suspicion to her mind, and she shuddered as she 
asked their meaning. 

“Speak, dear father ; this is all mystery to me, and I know not 
what to make of it. Is it the presence of Sir Morgan Lymburne 
that has thus excited you?” . 

“ Yes ; he has caused it.” 

“And why,” asked Eleanor, tremulousty, “why does the sight 
of him affect you ?” 3 

“ Did it not strangely move you, also, Eleanor ?” 


“Tt did, father; I confess it. I could not help remembering 
Sir Morgan as one who was so hateful to me when I was almost a 
child, and his manner to-night was far more repulsive. But sure- 
ly his coming here can have no connection with me.” 

. She spoke as if she would fain believe it, but in her father’s 
eyes she read a denial of what she had uttered. Sir Gordon 
passed his hand across his brow, hesitated for a moment, and “2 
said : 

“ Be firm, Eleanor, if you can, and I will tell you all. God 
knows, I, too, have need of firmness in this hour of bitter trial ! 
But first, answer me this: do you know wherefore we emigrated 
hither almost four, years since ?” 

“No, Ido not. Often have I puzzled myself about it, and 
sometimes I have questioned Aunt Anne, but she has always per- 
sisted in refusing to tell me.” 

“Poor Anne! She, too, will bitterly feel this stroke,” mused 
the father. ‘‘ She has borne with me this season of doubt, and as 
keenly as I will she deplore this sad overthrow of our hopes. But 
listen, Eleanor, and I will reveal the whole, for it has now become 
necessary that you should know it. 

“Years ago, Eleanor, before I met your beloved mother, I 
formed an acquaintance with a nobleman of England, Sir Regi- 
nald Lymburne by name. I was then but a boy of fifteen—he a 
man just twice my age, but this difference was no check-to our 
intimacy. There existed between us a mysterious bond such as is 
seldom found between persons of like age. 

“Five years passed away; my parents were both dead, and the 
family title descended to me. During these years, the friendship 
of myself and Reginald Lymburne had waxed firmer and firmer, 


4 until at last we had become as brothers. Upon my attaining my 


majority, we set out together for the tour of Europe, and during 
this journey occurred a circumstance which, strangely enough, 
was the commencement of the woful misfortune which promises 
to overshadow us in its darkness. 

“We were travelling among the mountains of Italy, where we 
had been for some weeks, examining with curious eyes the novel- 
ties which were everywhere around us. One day, when in the 
very heart of the Apennines, we were attacked by a dozen stout 
brigands. I was wounded at the first fire, but still continued to 
defend myself, until, weak from loss of blood, I sank down, as I 
thought, to die. Lymburne, however, came to my aid, and with 
his back against the rock, stood over me like a lion at bay, and 
fought desperately. His left arm was broken by a carbine-ball, 
but in spite of this disadvantage, he maintained his ground with- 
out flinching, and I saw him strike down four of the brigands as 
they crowded about him with angry oaths. At this critical mo- 
ment, a party of armed travellers arrived at the spot, and the rob- 
bers were driven up the rocks; but I had become insensible ere 
this, and for six wecks after, all was one dreary blank to me. I 
awoke at the end of that time, and found myself in the little way- 
side inn where I had been conveyed ; aftd by my bedside, eagerly 
watching, was faithful Reginald Lymburne, himself weak and 
pale from the effects of his wounds and his great exhaustion. 
That noble-hearted being! He supported me when I became 
strong enough to walk a little, and his kind hands ministered to 
me until I became strong again. If I had loved him before, I 
almost adored him now ; from that time we were inseparable. Sir 
Reginald married some years before I did, and his little Morgan 
was five years old when you were born. Your mother died short- 
ly after; Reginald’s wife had breathed her last in giving birth to 
her son, and it was natural that our thoughts should turn toward 
the union of our children. Then came to my mind more vividly 
than ever the recollection of the great service which Sir Reginald 
had rendered me, and I determined to repay him as far as it lay 
in my power. 

“ With this determination in my mind, I executed an instru- 
ment, solemnly declaring that my daughter should be given to 
Morgan Lymburne, son of Sir Reginald, as his bride, upon her 
nineteenth birthday; and also that a dowry of sixty thousand 
pounds should accompany her. Moreover, I swore in presence of 
Sir Reginald that I would most sacredly carry out these intentions. 
I, in my gratitude, planned the whole matter, but he warmly 
approved it, and blessed me for what I had done. 


“Sir Reginald died soon after, and I became the guardian of 
his son until he should reach his majority. But with every year, 
that boy increased in wickedness and depravity. His temper be- 
came wayward and uneven; he despised the counsels of his 
friends, and before he reached the age of twenty-one, he was 
already a confirmed spendthrift and libertine. O, my daughter, 
can you imagine the great agony of my spirit as the truth forced 
itself home upon my mind that you must at last be given up to 
this evil, wicked-man? My tortures were only such as I have ex- 
perienced to-night ; but they wasted me almost to a skeleton. At 
last I resolved to fly from England, and endeavor to find rest in 
retirement where Morgan Lymburne could not reach me. I dis- 
posed of most of my lands, and with you and my sister took 
passage ’privately for Virginia. The rest you know. Here we 
have lived for more than three years, secure, I hoped, and safe 
from the power of the wicked young Lord Lymburne, but through 
some means he has tracked us, and is now beneath this roof, de- 
manding the fulfilment of the contract.” 

Eleanor Hargreaves had listened to her father’s words, and full 
well did she comprehend their feartul import ; the color fled from 
her cheek, and her whole face assumed a marble paleness. She 
could not open her lips to speak, so transfixed with horror had she 
become at the fearful recital. 

“ Bleanor, there is one thing more which I must tell you,” pur- 
sued the father. “ Gladly would I spare you this last pang, but 
it is better that you should hear the whole. This man—Sir Mor- 
gan Lymburne—is little better than a murderer! You start, but 


this is the truth. Before we fied from England, he wantonly pro- 
voked and insulted an innocent and estimable man, and after- 
wards slew him in a duel. It was a fiendish and cold-blooded 
act, and my heart sickened with horror as I heard the recital.” 

Eleanor Hargreaves gave a low cry of terror, and covered her 
face with her hands. Her father sank back in his chair, weak and 
exhausted by his emotions. 

“ But tell me, father,” exclaimed Eleanor, when she had grown 
calmer, “can you, after all this, think of making me the wife of 
Morgan Lymburne? Can you bear the thought of seeing—” 

“Eleanor, Eleanor, for Heaven’s sake, hold! . Every word 
pierces me like a barbed arrow. Have I not endured almost the 
agony of the lost in thinking of this? What can I do? 
Which way must I pursue? On the one hand is my gratitude to 
Sir Reginald, and the solemn oath which I gave him; on the 
other, the fearful sacrifice which the contract demands. Eleanor, 
I love you; you are my all upon earth, and could my death free 
you from Lymburne, I should not hesitate to plunge my sword 
into my own breast. I took you from the arms of your dying 
mother, and with tears in my eyes I promised her that I would 
faithfully guard and protect you; that promise I have endeavored 
to keep. I have considered Sir Motgan’s demand; and look at it 
in whatever light I may, I arrive at the same decision.” 

“And that is—” 

“ That i must be complied with !” 

Poor Eleanor! The blow was harder than she could bear. An 
hour ago, happy, light-hearted and gladsome, now weighed down 
with a heart-load of terror and fears. So sudden had been the - 
gathering of the storm that she could hardly realize it, except as 
an illusion of her own mind. 

“ But surely,” she said, after a pause, “there must be some 
hope. Sir Morgan cannot mean to push this thing immediately ; 
there must be an interval.” 

“Yes—a short time, a few days. Your birthday is the fifth of 
April ; then is the time which is provided by that thrice accursed 
contract for the marriage.” 

“ But is there no hope—no loophole of escape ?”’ asked Eleanor, 
anxiously. 

“TI can see none now,” answered the father, evasively. 

“And if the fifth of April finds this matter in its present situa- 
tion, must this marriage take place ?” 

" “Alas! I fear it must.” 

“ Then God help me!” 

“Amen !” 

It was the passionate outburst of their overcharged hearts, and 
with it came a silence, each'looking into the other’s face, and each 
finding there nothing but the dark shadow of the terror that lay 
at their hearts. At length, Sir Gordon became aware of the late- 
ness of the hour, and remarked : 

“It is late, Eleanor, and ‘you need rest; sleep if you can, and 
try to banish thoughts of what has happened from your mind. 
Withdraw, I beseech you.” 

“‘ But how am I to meet Sir Morgan ?” 

“Do not reveal your real feelings too much ; treat him coldly 
and ceremoniously, and see him as little as possible.” 

Eleanor turned to go, but her father detained her. 

“One thing more, my child. Do not appear too much cast 
down by this misfortune. Take heart of hope, if you can; re- 
member that these are troublous times, and we cannot tell what 
may happen to-morrow. I would not raise your hopes only to be 
cast down, but I feel that it is better to cherish hope than to sur-’ 
render to despair without a struggle. A number of days must 
first elapse before this thing can come to pass, and in that time 
‘much may happen. And now, my child, Heaven’s blessing be 
with thee !”’ 

Eleanor attempted to speak, but the words stopped in her throat, 
and she hastily left the room. Sir Gordon listened to her retiring 
footsteps, and then the strength which had supported him during 
the latter part of the interview abandoned him, and he tottered to 
a chair. He had bidden his daughter to cherish hope, but he felt 
it to be vain; and even now the echo of his thoughts seemed to 
be sounding in his,breast, in a mocking tone, the words—no hope, 
no hope! 


CHAPTER V. 
STARTLING INTELLIGENCE FROM JAMESTOWN. 


Upon the following morning, Sir Morgan Lymburne rose before 
most of the household, and after dressing himself with scrupulous 
care, proceeded to take a survey of the Blockhouse. He passed 
down the staircase and out upon the piazza without meeting any 
person, but as he turned the angle of the wing, he encountered 
his servant, John Searle. 

“Ah, Searle, you are stirring early! But what success? Have 
you discovered anything ?” 

“No, sir, nothing of any importance, and nothing which I have 
not found out with my own eyes. Sir Gordon keeps fifteen men 
to garrison his barracks yonder ; but they are a close-mouthed set 
of knaves, or else they fancied not my company, for hardly a civil 
word could I get from one of them, though I mingled with them 
until bedtime.” 

“Well, mind it not, John. Perhaps thou mayest have the 
pleasure of turning some of them from the door ere long. But 
watch well, meanwhile, and discover what you can.” 

The two parted, and Lymburne continued his inspection of the 
house. He walked round to the river side, noting the few weak 
points of the building, and calculating in his mind the distance to 
the river. Having remarked these and other things, he retraced 
his steps and was about to re-enter the house, when his eye was 
caught by the flutter of a dress at the extremity of the piazza. 
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Without hesitation, he walked directly to the spot, where Elea- 
nor Hargreaves was seated, looking out upon the river. She rose. 
to go as she saw him, but his eye detected the movement, and 
seizing her hand he forced her gently back into her seat. 

“Nay, fair Eleanor, you would be cruel to leave me thus. You 
must stay and talk with me. I am glad to have met you so 
auspiciously.” 

He seated himself by her side, and still held her hand. She 
made no attempt to withdraw it, but turned away her head and 
made no answer to his speech. 

“And first, Eleanor, 1 presume Sir Gordon has informed you 
as to why I am here.” 

** He has,” she replied, in a low tone. 

“T rejoice to hear it; it removes much embarrassment, and we 
can now quickly come to an understanding. I can easily com- 
prehend how it is that the announcement which was made to you 
last night has the effeet of somewhat bewildering you, but I trust 
. that this will soon wear off. Will it not, dear Eleanor?” 

Instead of answering his question, the maiden drew away her 
hand and turned her face towards him. He was confused and 
abashed by the expression of calm dignity that rested there, and 
was occupied for a moment in collecting his thoughts for a new 
attempt. 

“Eleanor,” he at length continued, “I know that this is not a 
time for useless words. You are soon to become my wife, and as 
such, I shall expect all your love. Tell’ me, then, can you love 
me?” 

“Sir Morgan,” returned Eleanor, in a firm voice, “I beg of 
you not to press that question. When I become your wife, it will 
be in opposition to my desires, and I would that the question of 
love should not be mentioned. If I am to be sacrificed, at least I 
will bear it with dignity.” 

* When you become my wife!” repeated Sir Morgan, in a slow, 
sneering tone. ‘I’ faith, you talk as if there were some doubt 
about the matter. But try to cast away your scruples. By 
Heaven, you must love me; I'll compel you to! Say, Lady 
Eleanor, will you try to love me ?” 

“ Do not urge me, Sir Morgan ; I cannot make a promise which 
I should be sure to break.” 

“Now by the fates, but this is unbearable! Lady Eleanor— 
what?” 

His last exclamation was caused by the movement of Eleanor, 
who suddenly put an end to the unpleasant interview by leaving 
him. He gazed with chagrin after her as she walked away, and 
biting his lips, muttered: “ Patience! the bird is not to be con- 
fined at once. That lofty spirit of hers must be tamed, and her 
eyes—egad, how they flashed! She walks with all the dignity of 
a queen. But patience, Morgan Lymburne, and you shall 
triumph.” 

So saying, he strode towards the door. The movement brought 

. him, unexpectedly, face to face with a young man who had just 
ascended the steps, and who carried a rifle in his hand. Lym- 
burne started back with an oath as he noticed the face of the 
other, and he exclaimed, in a gruff tone : 

“ How now, fellow? You stare at that lady as though you 
never saw one before.” 

The face of the one addressed flushed angrily, and he took a 
step forward, but restraining himself, he said : 

“Stand aside, Sir Morgan Lymburne, and let me pass.” 

“Ha! you know me, then ?” 

“T do; and now stand aside.” 

“But wherefore ? 
tidings.” 

“So you will be, but I choose not to give them here. - Follow 

* me and you may learn what news I bring.” 

So saying, he pushed Sir Morgan aside with a determined hand, 
and entered the hall. The latter gave vent to an exclamation of 
anger, and with lowering brow and clenched hands, followed the 
person whom the reader has probably recognized as Edward 
Yeardley. The latter proceeded through the hall, and encoun- 
tered Sir Gordon descending the stairs. He removed his cap, and 
said, respectfully : 

“Am I addressing Sir Gordon Hargreaves ?” 

“You are. What have you to say ?” 

“Tcome from Governor Wyatt, and bear important tidings of 
the Indian outbreak. My name is Edward Yeardley.” 

“You are welcome, Master Yeardley, although I fear me that 
your tidings are none of the best. Sir Francis spoke to me con- 
cerning you, and I am glad to see you here. But you secm 
fatigued. Where is your horse?” 

“ He fell under me when I had gained half the distance, and I 
was compelled to journey on afoot.” 

“You should be tired, then. Here, Anne,” he said, addressing 
his sister, who had just entered the hall with Eleanor, ‘ conduct 
Master Yeardley to a suitable apartment, and give him some 
refreshment. But stay,” he added, observing that Yeardlcy’s at- 
tention had become attracted to his daughter. ‘‘ Master Yeardley, 
this is my daughter, the Lady Eleanor Hargreaves.” 

Edward Yeardley took the hand which the maiden extended to 
him, and fixed his eyes admiringly upon her face. Becoming 
conscious of her increasing confusion, he made a low bow, and 
followed Anne Hargreaves into an adjoining apartment. Sir 
Morgan Lymburne stood near by during the ceremony of intro- 
duction, and once ground his teeth with passion as he witnessed 
the admiration so plainly depicted upon Edward Yeardley’s face, 
but none noticed him. Sir Gordon passed him on his way to the 
barracks, as the large room of the main building was called, but 
hastened past with a cold, grave salutation, as if desirous of 
avoiding him. 

In a few moments the whole household was summoned to the 


Perhaps I may be interested in your - 


barracks, which was the entire ground room of the main building. 
This room was well adapted to the purpose of defence, the loop- 
holes being constructed so as to command all points, and the 
walls composed of thick oaken planks, impervious to bullet or 
arrow. Heavy muskets, such as were used at that period, and 
rifles were rested against the walls, and kegs of ammunition, pro- 
tected by a screen, bespoke the forethought of the owner of the 
Blockhouse. 

, At was to this apartment that Edward Yeardley was introduced 
by Sir Gordon Hargreaves, after being ministered to by the kindly 
hands of Mistress Anne. The fifteen men composing the garri- 
son of the place were already here, awaiting with anxiety the pur- 
port of the communication which they had been called together 
to receive. They were a broad-shouldered, hardy-visaged set, 
with hardly a sinister feature among them ; and, more than this, 
as we have once intimated, they were devotedly attached to Sir 
Gordon and his family. Anne and Eleanor Hargreaves and the 
two domestics were also present, while Sir Morgan ~Lymburne, 
and his servant, John Searle, towards whom many a dark glance 
was directed from the men, had withdrawn themselves to one 
side. 

“ Listen, men,” commanded Sir Gordon, when all were assem- 
bled. ‘Here is Master Edward Yeardley, Governor Wyatt's 
secretary, who has ridden, post-haste, by command of the gover- 
nor, from Jamestown, to bring us intelligence of the Indians. 
What he has to say deeply concerns us, and I wish you to lend 
him your attention, that we may know the full extent of our dan- 
ger, and decide in what manner to combat it.” 

Edward Yeardiey stepped upon a keg near by, in order that he 
might be more conspicuous, and looked round upon the anxious 
faces turned up to him. A low buzz of satisfaction was audible 
as he did so, but a commenced speaking, and all was instantly 
silent. 

“My friends,” he said, “ you are probably aware of the rumors 
of an Indian outbreak which have lately prevailed; many have 
regarded them as idle and without foundation, but I bear full con- 
firmation of them. Yesterday morning a friendly Indian came to 
Jamestown, and revealed the whole details of the plot. He in- 
forms us that there is a general conspiracy among the Powhatans, 
incited by the vindictive Opechancanough,* and that the hatchet 
will soon fall upon every English settlement in the colony. He 
knows not what day has been fixed upon, but believes it near at 
hand. The governor places all credit in his statements ; he has 
frequently served us before, and we have not the slightest reason 
to doubt him. Jamestown is saved, but Sir Francis Wyatt fears 
that the people of the York and Potomac River settlements are 
lulled into a fancied security, and will fail to seek the shelter of 
Jamestown, or make preparations for defence. It is thought some 
recreant Englishman has been tampering with the savages, but 
this is ugcertain. One thing, however, is certain—the danger is 
imminent and immediate. Sir Francis has admonished me to 
urge upon you the necessity of immediate flight to Jamestown.” 

A slight shade of paleness was visible upon the faces of the 
females as Yeardley concluded, and Sir Gordon looked anxiously 
upon his men. They consulted together in a hurricd whisper, 
and then one of them, Richard Seabold by name, stepped forward 
and asked : 

“ Will the gentleman pardon me for speaking ?” 

“It needs no pardon, my good man,” returned Edward. “Say 

“Then would the gentleman be pleased to tell us what he thinks 
it would be best for the people of the Blockhouse to do ?¢” 

“It may be presumptuous, my friends,” replied Edward, “to 
give my opinion before men so experienced in woodcraft and In- 
dian ways, as you doubtless are; and besides, Sir Gordon will 
exercise his own discretion in the matter. But as you have asked 
my advice, I have no hesitation in giving it. I believe, as I have 
told you, that the Powhatans are preparing to strike quick and 
speedily ; the blow will fall upon the settlers like lightning, and 
woe be to those who are unprepared! I think that Governor 
Wyatt obeyed the first impulse of the moment in advising an 
instant flight to Jamestown, not considering what I am well pre- 
pared to believe, that the forest between here and Jamestown may 
at this moment be filled with prowling Indians. 
madness to risk our lives by a removal, and I earnestly warn you 
all not to attempt it. You have an admirable place here for de- 
fence, and you can do no better than to stand by it to the last. 
You might hold it against a horde of Indians; but at all events, 
it is the safest and best course.” 

Richard Seabold had listened eagerly to the young man’s words, 
and at their conclusion he swung fis hat in the air with a startling 
hurrah, and pressing up to Yeardley, exclaimed : 

“Give me your hand, sir; I knew all the time you were a man 
after my own heart. Stick to the old Blockhouse, say I, as long 
as there’s two timbers of it, and if the rascally Indians show their 
painted faces, we’ll give them proper advice in the shape of leaden 
pills! What do you say, boys? Shall we stand by the Block- 
house ?” 

Animated by the example of Seabold, the men soni a deep- 
toned “Ay!” Sir Gordon hastily approached Yeardley, and 
inquired, in an anxious tone: 

“Are these nally your sentiments, sir?” 

“Assuredly,” responded the young man. 

“And will you stand by us if it comes to the worst?” 

“If you will permit me, Sir Gordon. My retreat towards 
Jamestown is probably cut off, and even if it were not I should 
be anxious to aid you to the extent of my power.” 

* This, a was brother to Powhatan. and as remarkable for his hatred 


to the English as the former was for his friendliness. He was subsequent! 
colonists and publicly exhibited, which treatment broke 


It would be. 


“And you, Anne and Eleanor, what say you? Are you ready 
to stay with us and prove yourselves true Englishwomen ?” 

“ T will answer for both,” returned Anne Hargreaves, or “ Mis- 
tress Anne,” as she was commonly called. “ We realize that our 
greatest safety lies here, and here we will stay.” 

“Then the matter is decided.. Men,” he continued, sihing his 
voice, “ we will stay in the Blockhouse.” 

The men answered by a hearty cheer, which made the Block- 
house ring again. - 

“You will look to Master Edward Yeardley for your orders,” 
continued Sir Gordon. “ He has decided to remain with us, and 
I leave the defence in his hands.” 

Sir Morgan Lymburne gave a scowl of unmitigated hatred at 
Edward as he heard these words. Not so with Richard Seabold ; 
he leaped upon the keg, and swinging his hat in wild excitement, 
exclaimed : 

“ That’s it, boys! that’s exactly the talk! Now three rousing 
cheers for Captain Edward Yeardley. I know him, he’s got the 
true grit. Now! ready—one—” 

And then went up three deafening huzzds, which well might 
have intimidated even the Powhatans, if any of them had chanced 
to have been near. Edward bowed his thanks, and circulated 
actively among the men, listening to the word which each had to 
say concerning the necessary preparations. Richard Seabold at 
the same time turned to one of the domestics, a bright, handsome 
girl, whose face had become somewhat paler than was wont from 
listening to the words of Edward Yeardley. 

“Fie, Ruth!” he said, half jocosely, half tenderly, “the Pow- 
hatans shall not harm one hair of thy handsome head. Be assured, 
dear Ruth, thou art as safe—nay, perhaps safer, than if thou wert 
this moment in Jamestown.” 

“ Surely, while the valiant Richard Seabold is nigh,” returned 
Ruth, somewhat roguishly. And Seabold turned away to join in 
the preparations for the defence, which were now visible on every 
side. 

Sir Morgan Lymburne, as quickly as he could do so without 
fear of observation, drew John Searle to one side, and eagerly 
interrogated him thus : 

“ Did you find them, Searle ?” 

“ Yes, and they are waiting for you.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Half a mile up the river. There are three of them.” 

“Then I will go at once. If I am inquired for, say that I have 
retired to my room, and must not be disturbed. In the meantime, 
you may join these fellows in their work ; it will allay suspicion.” 

Sir Morgan moved leisurely toward the door, but he suddenly 
paused and grew alternately white and red with anger as he saw 
Edward Yeardley conversing earnestly with the Lady Eleanor. 
Becoming conscious that he had drawn their attention to himself, 
he turned away, and with a smothered curse, left the room. 

The rapidly unfolding events of our‘tale demand that we should 
follow him and observe his motions. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PLOT THICKENS. A DABK DESIGN. 


Sir Morcan stole cautiously from the Blockhouse, 
peering around in every direction to assure himself that he was 
unobserved, and thus slowly traversed the clearing, shaping his 
course up the river. Once clear of the opening, however, and 
sheltered by the thick forest, he swung the light rifle which he car- 
ried over his shoulder, and walked on as swiftly as the nature of 
the country would allow. 

If the face is a true index of the heart, then certainly Sir Mor- 
gan was pondering upon evil schemes. Evidently those whom he 
had just left at the Blockhouse were the subjects of his thotghts, 
for several times he unconsciously uttered the names of Edward 
Yeardley and Eleanor Hargreaves, while his brow grew darker 
and his hands worked more convulsively upon his rifle. The. 
storm which raged in his breast extended its effects to his outer 
person, but he seemed not to notice his emotion, so pre-occupied 
was he with his reflections. 

It was now about the hour of noon. _Lymburne strode on for 
almost an hour, making his way with difficulty through the more 
tangled portions ef the forest, and keeping the river constantly in 
sight, that he might be sure of the direction. His path finally Jed 
him to a bend of the stream, where the bank formed a high, bold 
blaff. Moving to the extreme edge of this, he looked down, and 
with visible satisfaction saw a canoe drawn up on the shore below, 
by the side of which stood two persons, evidently Indians, while 
a third was seated upon the thwarts. 

Lymburne descended the bank without hesitation, and joined 
the Indians, who had become aware of his approach, and were 
waiting to receive him. ‘These men might be called Indians, but 
their dress seemed to mark them otherwise, as it consisted of the 
usual blanket, and the remainder being composed almost entirely 
of articles of English apparel, such as the hunters from the settle- 
ments were acccustomed to wear. Their faces were darkly bronzed 
in hue, and their features were singularly repulsive. They were, 
in fact, renegades from the Powhatans,—men who had in some 
way disgraced themselves at home, and being driven from the 
lodges of their tribe, had fled for safety to the settlements, where 
they lived a kind of outcast-life, being sometimes seen in James- 
town, but oftener prowling about the smaller and mdre isolated 
settlements, stealing and plundering whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

Lymburne joined them, and immediately the four commenced 
an earnest conversation, the renegades speaking in a guttural 
half-English dialect, while Sir Morgan gesticulated freely, point- 
ing more than once in the direction of the Blockhouse. ‘Bhis 
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lasted for a few moments, when the Indians simultaneously ex- 
pressed their comprehension with a deep-toned exclamation and a 
significant nod of the head. Lymburne then took from his belt a 
heavy purse, and taking from it six crowns, placed them in the 
hand of the one who seemed to be the leader of the party. His 
dull eyes sparkled with delight, and showing the money to the 
others, he tarned to Lymburne, and pointing to the sun, went 
through with an expressive pantomime, marking with his finger 
the sun’s course down to the western horizon, and then turning to 
the east, marked in the same manner its ascent towards the zenith, 
which Sir Morgan plainly understood to signify “to-morrow.” 
Nodding in token of his comprehension of the motion, Lymburne 
pointed inquiringly to his rifle. The Indian gave a sign of assent, 
and the three renegades then entered their canoe and launched out 
into the river. The current drifted them slowly down, but with 
their paddles in their hands, the frail boat shot like an arrow down 
the stream, and quickly disappeared. 

Sir Morgan watched until he could see it no longer, and then 
ascended the bank, 4 dark smile of satisfaction playing across his 
face. He struck into the forest once more, but proceeded with a 
much slower step than he had used in coming. His reflections 
seemed as agreeable now as they had then been disagreeable ; that 
smile of evil portent still lurked about his mouth, and once he 
gave utterance to a short laugh of satisfaction. 

He had proceeded in this manner until he had gained half the 
distance he meant to travel, when his ear was caught by the snap- 
ping-ot a stick, as if beneath the foot of some person in advance 
of him. He stopped and listened, but the sound again struck his 
ear, and this time evidently nearer. The thought that some per- 
son from the Blockhouse might be approaching flashed across his 
mind, and, for certain reasons, not wishing to be seen, he hastily 
concealed himself behind the trunk of a large oak near at hand. 

The footfalls gradually approached nearer, and the form of a 
man soon came into view. His form was bent and his steps slow 
and feeble, and we shall have no difficulty in recognizing him as 
Luke Harvey. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.] 
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THE BLIND PAINTRESS OF CREMONA. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue year 1530 saw the birth of Sofonisba Angiusciola. She 
was born at Cremona, and like many of her countrywomen, her 
chief education was in the noble art of painting. She was a rela- 
tive of Pope Pius IV., and one of her most successful efforts was 
the portrait of Isabella, queen of Philip II. It was a present from 
the king to the pope. In her earlier years she had studied with 
Bernardino Campo and Bernardo Gatti, and under their instruc- 
tion had in turn become a thorough portrait and historical painter. 
Her first portraits were that of her father and two of his children, 
and these brought her a reputation which has been kept in honor- 
able remembrance. The marriage of Saint Catherine, in the 
Pembroke collection at Wilton, is hers, and the portrait of Sofon- 
isba herself, playing on a harpsichord, is there also. Her three 
sisters, Lucia, Europa and Anna Maria, were also painters. 

If genius has its exquisite delights, it has also its exquisite suf- 
ferings. It was so with the sensitive heart of Sofonisba. Her 
marriage with a Sicilian nobleman, Don Fabrizzio di Moneada, 
brought her all the happiness which she could look for. She ac- 
companied him to Sicily, and, for a short time, life seemed to 
bloom, a second Eden to the young and romantic artist. It was 
all too bright to last. Her husband died, and the unhappy widow, 
unable to live where everything reminded her of her lost happi- 
ness, returned by way of Genoa to Italy. 

Orazio Lomellino, the captain of the ship in which Donna 

Sofonisba returned, was one of the bravest, as he was one of the 
handsomest, of mén. His life had been one of romantic interest, 
from the varied incidents which had chequered his career upon the 
sea; and his relation of these, and the fascinating manner in 
which he brought them, distinct and graphic as a picture, before 
, the minds of his audience, roused all the enthusiasm of his pas- 
, and made him a hero at once. He, however, modestly 
disclaimed any such pretensions, and placed all his own deeds in 
an unassuming light ; but no one who kaew Lomellino could for- 
bear the tribute of admiration. Toward his tatty passetiger, tis 
manner was a beautiful blending of sympathy and reverence, ac- 
companied with a protecting air that the widow could not but be 
grateful to him for showing. 

Arriving in Italy, Sofonisba resumed the study of art, and 
strove to silence her grief by an increased attention to its pursuit. 
Her life in Sicily came back to her only as a beautiful dream, the 
incidents of which, bright and brief as they were, it seemed to her 
that she could almost transfer to her.canvass. She passed three 
years in this way, alternately dreaming of the past, and laying up 
& reputation for the future. Her home grew lonelier every suc- 
ceeding year. Her sisters were all married, and her parents had 
lain down to the same slumber in which her dearest friend was 
sleeping. Only herself and a young brother remained, and it was 
only for her loneliness that he refrained from leaving Italy alto- 
gether, to find a new home; but he loved his sister too well to 

\ permit him to do this: 

They lived very simply. The pretty Italian cottage in which 
she was born had been improved and embellished by Sofonisba’s 
wealth, until it needed nothing more to make it a paradise. It 
was shaded on three sides with beautiful trees, and on the north 
were picturesque views that would enchant a painter’s eye. 
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Glimpses through the foliage at the south and east showed vine- 
yards mantling with purple grapes, and on the southwest, the 
waters of the Mediterranean lay like a “‘ glorious mirror, where the 
Almighty’s form glasses itself in tempests.” 

Within, all was elegance, but so simplified that it did not seem 
to clash with the modest style of the building, or the retired life 
of its owners. The room where Sofonisba painted, and that which 
she devoted to music, were the two most frequently occupied by 
her. But to Julius, the library had greater charms. Here they 
had collected a vast amount of books, in all languages, while 
paintings and statuary abounded. 

One of those delightful days which rise and set only on Italy, 
or at least are lovelier there than elsewhere, was just dawning. 
Julius had been up and waiting long for his sister toappear. The 
servants brought in breakfast, but still nothing was heard from 
Sotonisba. The brother was alarmed at this departure from her 
usual custom. It had been her delight, for years, to greet the 
hour of dawn. He hastened to the door of her room, and called 
to her to look forth upon the loveliest day of the year. Her sobs 
reached his ear, and he entered the room. 

“ How shall I tell you, my brother? 1 cannot see a ray of light. 
Julius, I am blind!” 

It was too true. Some misgivings, it seemed, she had felt, but 

could not endure to give them expression, lest they should wound 
the brother’s affectionate heart, and besides, she had never antici- 
pated anything so complete and sudden as this. Oculists were 
called in, and the best advice consulted, but in vain. Never again 
would those eyes that had loved so well to look upon the face of 
nature, and direct the,cunning hand to copy its beauties, never 
again would they behold the light of day. Beautiful eyes were 
they indeed, and all untouched, to outward appearance, by the 
cruel disease. No one would have dreamed that they did not see 
as well as ever. The disorder was of that peculiar nature that, 
while it destroys all hope of recovery, leaves the eyes in their 
original beauty and brightness. 
, Now then, indeed, the world in which Sofonisba had lived was 
dark and dreary in the future. Now, indeed, did the affectionate 
brother give up all thoughts of leaving her, and resolved to devote 
his life to her happiness. Long before he had ceased to mourn 
over her privation, she had become most truly reconciled. She 
lived now in the world within, instead-of the world without. Now 
she more fally valued her wealth of books, since she could remem- 
ber and repeat what Julius read to her. 

Her delicacy of touch as a painter stood her“now in good stead. 
Through its subtle power, she could more easily than others dis- 
tinguish what she wanted to find, without asking for it; and in 
her walks, when she wished to be alone, her little dog was a suf- 
ficient safeguard. 

“Tam not unhappy,” she would say. “God, in closing my 
eyes, has opened to me a better vigon. True, I cannot see fhe 
trees as I walk beneath them, but I hear them as they bow to the 
blind artist who loved to paint them, and the birds carol sweet 
songs in their branches, as I pass, and the soft breeze kisses my 
sightless eyes. Do not weep, Julius; I am very happy in them 
all, and in you more than any.” 

Vandyck, who often visited her, declared that he learned more 
of the practical principles of art from this blind painter than by 
studying all the Italian masters. This was rare praise, and, better 
still, it was deserved. 

One day she was alone. She had driven Julius away, declaring 
that he should go and sit for an hour or two in “ somebody’s sun- 
shine.”” She would not have him wearing out his young days for 
her. She would play and sing, she told him, all the time he was 
gone ; and finding her in a mood so cheerful, he obeyed. 


She passed slowly and cautiously to the music-room, and felt 
her way to the harpsichord, and soon the musie rose loud and 
sweet from hand and lip. Her voice seemed richer and fuller than 
ever before, as the eyes of nightingales have been said to be put 
out that they might pour forth a more thrilling melody. The 
vaulted roof of the room echoed to the strain, while the sightless 
eyes were turned upward as if in prayer, with not a cloud upon 
their blue depths. She looked a Saint Cecilia—an embodied 
muse, or the spirit of music itself. 

So thought he who stood, speechless and entranced, at the door 
of the room. At the conclusion of the song, he breathed a deep 
sigh. It caught the quick ear of the songstress, and she started, 
and the rich red hue spread over a cheek that had not lost any of 
its fairness or beauty since he saw it last. He approached and 
held out histhand. She saw i#mot, but she his 
and recognized it as one she had heard somewhere before. Her 
blindness had sharpened every other faculty to its utmost. 

“Will you not speak to an old friend, lady?” asked the 
stranger. And her quick, glad response was music to his ear. 
“ But did you not know my face?” he asked. “Am I so strangely 
altered ?” 

She paused a moment ere she replied, and her eyes were fall of 
unshed tears. 

“You did not know then, Lomellino? 
my misfortune *” 

“Never. What is it, dear lady? I thought that fate had 
already done its worst for you when we met before.” 

“True. Your words are a rebuke, although I know you did 
not intend it. I must be brave, Lomellino, and tell you that I 
am blind—hopelessly, irretrievably blind !” 

He turned pale for a moment, but, recovering himself, he said : 

“And if so, dearest lady, will you not give me a right to walk 
ever by your side, to direct your steps, to love and protect you 
always, as he would have done whose loss you so bitterly mourned ¢ 

Say, will you not permit me to be to you what he would have 
beén 


You had not heard of 


“No, my friend, no. It shall not be said that Orazio Lomellino 
has bound his free, glad steps, or his spirit, free as the waves over 
which his vessel glides, to a blind wife. Had it been otherwise— 
had I not experienced this misfortune, my heart and soul would 
have answered yes. I knew all your worth long since, and be- 
lieved you all that was good and noble God forbid that I shoald 
make the world dark to you, because it is so to me.” 

“Bless you for some of the words you have uttered, and O, for- 
get the rest! Beloved lady, think better of what you have uttered. 
O, 1 will so watch you that you shall hardly miss the sight of those 
dear eyes. Answer me; may I thus guard her who, waking or 
sleeping, has not long been absent from my mind since first we 
met ?” 

Who can doubt what that answer was? In the whole world, 
there was not, perhaps, a happier pair than Lomellino and his 
blind wife. As he bad promised, so did he perform. No cloud 
of distrust ever came between them; and when the auburn locks 
of Sofonisba changed to silver gray, she seemed dearer to his 
heart than when in all the flush of her youthful beauty. He lived 
to watch those footsteps until they disappeared over the river ; nor 
were they long separated. a 

There is something inexpressibly touching in this union, some- 
thing which rises far above the level of ordinary love. To me, it 
is absolutely glorious. Woman, we know, is born to grief and 
love ; but when a man steps aside from his triumphal career, to 
shed light over a darkened life, it is glorious. It is as when the 
sons of God came down to love the daughters of men. Let the 
memory of Orazio Lomellino be embalmed with all that is good 
and noble, while woman has a heart to feel or a tear to give. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
° LETTER FROM LAURIE TODD. 


Mr. Printer,—In a late number of the Pictorial, is an artiele 
headed, “Advantages of Temperance.” It says that Grant Thor- 
burn never eats enough. On reading this remark, my kind wife 
got in a mutton-chop stew. “My dear,’ says she, “folks will say 
I don’t give you enough to eat.” “My dear,” says I, “eating 
enough is only giving work to the doctor, the apothecary, the 
coffin-maker and the grave-digger.” Ihave not eat enough, at 
any one sitting, during the last forty years ; hence the food I loved 
best when in my thirtieth year, now is as sweet to my taste as then, 
the powers of digestion having been kept in order by moderation 
in all things. 

I love and eat all kinds of fruit and vegetables, but they must 
pass through the ire before they enter my mouth. I once looked 
threugh a microscope, into a glass of water ; a shoal of live eels 
was swimming in its midst. Thinks I to myself, if we must swal- 
low fish, we better boil them first. This incident occurred in 
1828 ; that day to the present, I have drank one quart of 
coffee, without milk, every twenty-four hours. This fact confirms 
the doctrine so widely promulgated by Doctors Grahambread, 
Dunderhead and Hornblower, that the drinking of coffee is a 
slow poison. In my case, it is very slow indeed. 

Grant Tuorsourn, Senior, 
Aged 85 and 6 months. 

New Haven, August 10, 1858. _—— 


THE BLINDWORM. 


Near Dover, there is a small wood, where vipers are egenet to 
dwell ; and as I was walking in the wood, I caught a glimpse of 
a snake-like body close by my foot. I struck, or rather stabbed it 
with a little stick, for it had a very viperine look about it, and 
with success rather remarkable, for the very slight blow that the 
creature could have received from so insignificant a weapon, used 
in such a manner. The viper was clearly cut into two parts, but 
how or where could not be seen, owing to the thick leaves and 

rass that rose nearly knee-high. On pushing among the leaves, 
T found with regret that the creature was only a blindworm. A 
curious performance was being exhibited by the severed tail, a 
portion of the animal about five inches long ; this was springing 
and jumping about with great liveliness and agility, entirely on its 
own account, for by this time the blindworm itself had made its 
escape, and all search was unavailing. Some ten minutes or so 
were consumed in looking for the reptile itself, and by that time 
the activity of the tail was at an end, and it was lying flat on the 
ground, coiled acurve of nearly three-fourths of a circle. I 
gave it a push with the stick, when I was startled by the severed 
member jumping fairly into the air, and recommencing its dance 
with as much vigor as before. This performance lasted some 
minutes, and was again exhibited when the tail was roused by 
another touch from the stick. Nearly half an hour el before 
the touch of the stick failed to make the tail jump, and even then 
it produced sharp convulsive mevemerits. The object of this 
strange compound of insensibility and irritability may perhaps be, 
that when an assailant’s attention is occupied by looking at the 
tail, the creature itself may quietly make its escape.—Common 
Objects of the Country. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


God schooleth and nurtureth his people, that through many: 
tribulations they may enter into their rest. Frankincense, when 
it is put into the fire, giveth the greater perfume; spice, if it be 
pounded, smelleth the sweeter ; the earth, when it is torn up with 
the plow, becometh more fruitful ; the seed in the ground, after 
frost, and snow, and winter storms, springeth the ranker ; the 
nigher the vine is pruned in the stock, the greater grape — 
eth ; the grape, when it is most pressed and beaten, maketh the 
sweeter wine; fine gold is the better when it is cast in the fire; 
rough stones, with hewing, are squared and made fit for <n 
cloth is rent and cut that it may be made a garment; linen 
washed and wrung, and beaten, and is the fairer. These are 
familiar examples to show the benefit and commodity which the 
children of God receive by persecution. By it God washeth and 
scoureth his congregation. ‘“ We rejoice,” saith St. Paul, “in 
tribulations ; knowing that tribulation bringeth forth patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope ; and hope maketh 
not ashamed.” The power of is made perfect in weakness ; 
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THE TYROLESE CARRIER. 

The engraving on this is from a drawing from the life, 
euyeesuating ont of those Rise carriers of the Tyrol, whose broad 
shoulders, in a country of crags and mountains, have to supply 
_ the place of horse and cart in transporting heavy loads from place 
to place. Our sturdy friend in the picture has halted for a mo- 
ment, resting his ponderous load on his iron-shod staff while he 
fills and lights his German pipe, that invariable solace of the 
mountaineer. The Tyrolese carrier, as our engraving shows, is 
not only picturesquely but comfortably clad, and though his call- 
ing is a rious one, yet “the back is fitted to the burthen.” 
But to bend one’s loins and break one’s back carrying other men’s 
goods for the scantiest pay, is about as miserable a profession as 
can well be conceived, and therefore envy we not the lot of a por- 
ter—a carrier who carries, a8 distinguis from the carrier who 
makes his horses . But what, then, must be the position of 
a carrier in the Tyrol, in a country where to walk—that is to say, 
to carry your own bones and your own flesh along with you—is 
by no means an easy matter, 
and when the slightest false 


VIEW OF ISLAMABAD, CASHMERE. 

Following the picture of the house in Cairo, on page 169, we 
have placed a very effective representation of Islamabad, the 
pecan town in tho valley of Cashmere, and the site of one of the 
of Shah Jehan—of which nothing now remains 

t the spring gushing from the hillside and the magnificent plane- 
trees on its banks. It is but a miserable village, of which the houses 
in the sketch are a sample. They bear a striking resemblance to 
the Swiss chalets in their form, but differ slightly in construction, 
for, mud being as plentiful as wood in the valley, bricks and logs 
are used in about equal proportions. Their broad eaves are cov- 
ered in the spring with a brilliant display of white, blue and yellow 
iris, and present a verdant appearance during the greater part of 
the summer. Here the various sources of the Jhelum combine to 
form a navigable stream on which floats almost the whole traffic 
of a country which does not boast a single wheel carriage. Four 
of these sources, at the distance of a few miles only from Islam- 
abad, and one on the spot, burst from the ground in a solid spark- 


step may precipitate pack, 
carrier and all, into an abyss 
which, he will find to his cost, 
is not bottomless. But does , 
the mountain goat stumble? 
does i 


the Pyrenean mu basi. 


=: No; and by long 
abit and stern familiarity 
with danger (familiarity, you 
know, breeds contempt), the 
men of the Tyrol become as 
agile, as suré-footed, as the 
goats themselves, to say 
nothing of self-possession, in 
which they are naturally the 
animals’ superiors. To wan- 
der about the Tyrol for plea- 
sure is of course exceedingly 
pleasant; but the Tyrolese 
carrier can scarcely have an 
eye for the fields waving with 
corn, and the rich pastures 
decked with wild flowers of 
every iption, nor the 
mountains with their varied 
shapes, nor the ravines, nor 
the deep and dark precipices, 
nor the complexion of the 
ever-changeful atmosphere. 
Provided he can fill his pipe, 
that is all he thinks about, or 
perhaps, rather, that is all he 
thinks he thinks about; for, 
take him from his mountains, 
and he will pine for them, 
anid sicken with nostalgia, 
that terrible and incurable 
disease, which used to commit 
such havoc among the Breton 
and Swiss troops of Napo- 
leon’s that he was 


The 
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wiss and the Bretons into 
corps where they were sure 
not to meet many of their 
compatriots and co-provin- 
cials to sympathize with them 
and remind them at every 
instant of their lost homes. 


OPEN COURT AND HOUSE, 
AT CAIRO. 

We have added to our popu- 
lar series of illustrations of 
Eastern life and scenery the 
fine engraving on page 169, 
which shows the interior of a 
court and part of a house 
at Cairo, belonging to a fami- 
ly of wealth. It is noticeable 
‘or the noble scale on which 
it is built, the exceedingly rich 
ornamentation of its walls, 
and the fanciful style of veran- 
dahs, galleries and arcades, 
recalling Irving’s fascinating 
descriptions of the palace- 
homes of the Alhambra. In 
the pire houses of Cairo, 
the foundation walls, to the 
height of the first floor, are 
cased with a soft yellowish 
stone ; the alternate courses 
of the front being sometimes. 
colored red and white, par- 
ticularly in large houses. The 
superstructure, the front of 
which generally projects about 
two feet, and is supported by 
corbels or piers, is of brick, 
and often plastered. The 
bricks so employed 
burned, and are of a dall red 
color ; the mortar is a mixture 
of mud, lime and ashes. The roof is flat, and is covered with 
plaster. The entrance-door is often ornamented and fancifully 
colored with red, white and blue paint, and inscribed with some 
Mohammedan verse, or moral maxim, in the Arabic character. 
The poorer classes of houses, however, have unpainted doors, 
mach less elegant in their appearance. An iron knocker, a 
wooden lock, and a stone door-step, generally constitute part of 
the arrangements. The windows of these houses are very differ- 
ently placed from those to which we are accustomed. The win; 
dows of the ground-floor are a kind of small wooden grating, 
placed far above the heads of persons walking through the street ; 
those of the upper apartments project a good deal, and are formed 
of wooden lattice-work, so close as to render it impossible for per- 
sons on the dutside to see what is going on within ; they are geno- 
rally unpainted, but are sometimes enlivened by variety of color. 
The streets of Cairo are so narrow and so tortuous, that one in 
passing through them can frequently touch both walls with his 
two elbows. 
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ling mass, and are much reverenced by the Hindoos of the valley, 
who constantly perform pilgrimages to them; they were also 
economized by the Mogul emperors, to decorate and fertilize their 
gardens, now entirely destroyed. The melting snows of the hills 
which confine the valley on its northern and eastern border con- 
tribute the rest. The town has no trade or manufacture beyond 
one or two shawl-weaving establishments, and is fast crembling 
to decay. The valley of Cashmere has been long celebrated for 


| its shawls. The wool used in their manufacture is of two kinds, 


one obtained from the tame, and the other from the wild goat, 
wild sheep, and other wild animals. The fine down growing next 
to the skin alone is taken, the long hairs being all picked out b 
the hand. Three weavers are employed on an embroidered shawl, 
of an ordinary pattern, for three months ; but a very rich pair will 
occupy a shop for eighteen months. The demand for the shawls 
of Cashmere has, from various causes, greatly fallen off of late 
years, and is still on the wane. The people of the valley of 
Cashmere are for the most part Mohammedans. 


THE ROGUES’ GALLERY. 

The Rogues’ Gallery is growing up into an important institution. 
The collection of portraits known A that name, and exhibited at 
the Detectives’ Rooms in the general police headquarters, corner 
of Broome and Elm Streets, now numbers nearly 240. The ad- 
vantages of the idea are daily illustrated, in enabling persons to 
identify burglars, pickpockets, and other villains by whom they 
have suffered. Yesterday, for instance, a man whose house was 
broken into by a fellow whose face he had seen, but who had 
escaped arrest, looked over the gallery and instantly spotted the 
perpetrator; and another person who had his = picked, re- 
cognized the “ Knuck” among the portraits, and officers were at 
once put on the track of the guilty party. By a frequent examin- 
ation of these photographs, the detectives become so familiar with 
them that they easily identify the originals on the street ; and the 
regular members of the department, as far as they choose, derive 
a similar benefit from the exhibition. Sometimes criminal refi 
from other cities are picked up in this way. For example, not 

long ago, a fellow was arrest- 
ed here on suspicion of being 
a pickpocket, and his faco 
was duly added to the gallery. 
A Boston policeman 
ing to be in town —_ 

8, recognized 
man as a burglar who had 
escaped from this city, and by 
that means succeeded in pro- 
curing his arrest, and he was 
taken back to Massachusetts, 
and put in the penitentiary 
for ten years. .An examina- 
tion of the portraits is favor- 
able to the claims of physiog- 
nomical science. Imagination 
doubtless exaggerates the evil 
‘ : aspect of a known culprit, but 
taere is no mistaking the 
hideous lineaments of vice 
and crime which lower upon 
the spectator from the Rogues’ 
Gallery. Low cunning, fero- 
city, unbridled intemperance 
and lust, and especially that 
malignant misanthropic look 
which we expect to find in 
the branded outlaws of society, 
are stamped on most of 
faces, although some exhibit 
a well counterfeited innocence 
and amiability which makes 
them all the more dangerous 
to the public. These are gene- 
rally confidence men and 
other plausible rascals, who 
live by their wits. The great- 
er portion are young men— 
say under twenty-five years ; 
and it is notorious that the 
majority of our most hardened 
villains are not over that age. 
Most men do not object to 
the exhibition of their por- 
traits in public places; but 
rogues are decidedly averse 
to lending their facial orna- 
ments to the gallery, and 
most of them require a little 
gentle compulsion before they 
will consent to sit for pictures. 
There is a variety of ingenious 
ways for bringing them to 
terms. One is, to fasten pla- 
eards on their backs and 
parade them on Broadway 
till they give up, out of pure 
shame—a -feeling which is 
probably not altogether ex- 
tinct in the breast of the worst 
of men. One obstinate fel- 
low was escorted up and down 
os some time ago, 
with a large label “ pick- 
pocket upon him. He held 
out well for a while, and en- 
dured the comments and jeers 
of the public with a high 
stoicism, but finally burst into 
tears and expressed a willing- 
ness to have his portrait taken. 
Another and more common 
process is to pass the contu- 
macious chap from one sta- 
tion-house to another, show- 
ing him up to the men at 
roll-call, until he has made 
the entire circuit of the pre- 
cincts, unless he gives in at 
an early stage of his disgrace- 
ful progress, which he gene- 
rally does. The rascals, — 
when placed before the came- 
ra, sometimes screw up their 
faces into forms of heightened 
ugliness, so as to prevent sub- 
sequent identification; but 
they are promptly informed 
that such grimaces will not 
be allowed, and that they will be detained till they assume a natu- 
ral countenance. It is a great point with the rascals, even the 
most hardened of them, to get their _——_ out of the gallery, 
and to this end they make all sorts of propositions to Sergeant 
Lefferts, but he has only one condition of acquiescence, with which 
they are generally very slow to comply, and that is, to abandon 
their evil courses; and when he is satisfied that they have 
thoroughly reformed, he will grant their request. Sometimes, 
when the culprit is evidently.a beginner in crime, the sergeant 
very kindly consents to keep his picture in a private drawer, away 
from the public view, with the understan i, that he will be 
added to the collection if he offends again. us the Rogues’ 
Gallery 18 not only a potent agency in the detection of crime, bat, 
what is of greater importance, in its prevention. It is curious to 
notice how often science may be pressed into the service of truth 
and in the of and — heip in the 
work reserving in juman society.— 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EMMA CARLISLE. 


I’m pleading for the little child, the gentle, trusting flower ; 

The angels of our happy homes, God's best and purest dower : 

Sweet song-birds, ever trilling out their music pure and wild— 

Deal gently, 0, deal gently with the artless little child. 

Be careful. lest that tiny heart thou dost not understand: 

Be careful, touch the slender chords with firm and skilful hand— 

Lest thou shouldst idly strain the lute, and unto thee be given 

Discordant notes, where once breathed out sweet thoughts from childhood's 
heaven. 


Our Heavenly Father, be alone who doeth all things well, 

Intended not that man should cast o’er them a darkened spell ; 

He sends the dove of innocence to dwell within their breast, 

He gives them peace, he gives them joy, to make their lifetimes blest. 
O, do not cloud their spirits up with future storms and fears: 

Too soon we lay our childhood down for weight of coming years! 

Too soon, too soon do ruthless hands break off the silver spell : 

To childhood’s plays and mimic sports we bid a long fareqell— 
Farewell until the earthly links from off our hearts are riven, 

Then we shall be as innocent as children are in heaven 


I’m pleading for the little ones—that fairy girl of thine, 

Whose azure eyes beam out a world of lovelight most divine ; 

Say. couldst thou bear in after years to see her cold with fear?— 

The warmness of her youth crushed out by thee from year to year? 
0, no, thou couldst not! Then keep fresh the memory of thy youth ; 
Be not unreasonable with her, and she wil! be in truth 

A daystar and a light to thee—for she can learn to know 

The ills of life, and bear them all, just as they come and go. 


It is not long since I have played a happy little child: 

Since I have wept when others wept. and smiled when others smiled ; 
Yet nurtured up with loving hearts. as I have ever becn, 

Too much—too much by far I've heard of doubt, an: nm, and sin. 

It is a weary. weary thing not to be understood. 

And, with theknowledge of that thought, grow up towromanhood. 

I'm thinking of my childhood’s hours, how very bright were they. 
When wy spirit talked to birds and flowers thrgugh all the summer day : 
When ange)l-wings fanned from my heart each childish care and pain, 
How very often I have wished I was a child again. 


O Father, I’ve an earnest prayer to offer unto thee: 

As years roll on, let me, undimmed, keep childhood’s memory! 
0. may I ne’er with scornful words shiver bright dreams untold: 
O, watch and guide my spirit now—keep it from growing old! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
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THE SOLDIER’S CRIME. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“ Take care, LeFarge! Lieutenant Jean Vincellotte has a ter- 
rible temper.” 

“Tam neither afraid of his temper nor of him,” replied the 
tall first lieutenant. ‘“ He behaved disorderly last night, and as it 
is not the first time, I shall report him for discipline.” 

The man who spoke wore a noble, commanding presence. He 
was much respected, loved and feared, but- universally bore the 
name of an upright and order-loving officer. Te was very hand- 
some ; his eyes and hair were coal black, his features elegant, and 
his air distinguished. Lieutenant Jean Vincellotte was the sec- 
ond in command, an equally handsome man, but of less dignity. 
His figure was more slender, his manners more graceful, his eye 
perhaps sparkled a trifle more ; but that proved the instability of 
his temperament. From some cause or other LeFarge had taken 
a deadly dislike to Vincellotte. It may have been because he 
was, before his own marriage, the favored lover of Emeline Cas- 
tlemain, the belle of Quebec, whom he had borne away in tri- 
umph. He was said to have the most beautiful woman in the 
world for a wife, and it is certain that he worshipped her with all 
a soldier’s ardor and a lover's devotion. 

The army was returning from a skirmish with Indians, and 
they were now on their way to Quebec. The past week they had 
been stopping at a considerable town on the frontier, whither the 
lovely wife of Lieutenant LeFarge had come to meet her husband, 
and the night before the conversation mentioned above, Vincel- 
lotte had drank too deeply of the wine, and had unconsciously 
insulted his superior officer. LeFarge was inexorable, and Vin- 
cellotte was disciplined. The latter was changed for a time into 
a fury. Walking his narrow quarters with blazing eyes and the 
expression of a fiend, he shook his clenched fist at the empty air, 
and hurled forth vow upon vow of revenge. 

“JT will turn his black soul out of his body,” he cried, with a 
fearful execration. “‘ He shall sicken and die in the presence of 
his beautiful wife, and then, by the eternal gods! she shall marry 
his murderer. The poltroon, to brand me thus! It was only to 
gratify his infernal revenge because I happened once to love the 
woman he married ; it is in her eyes he wishes to disgrace me! 
Well, let him wait awhile ; let him feast his eyes upon her beauti- 
ful face—it will not be long. I'll compass my purpose.if I de- 
stroy the whole army !” 

Meanwhile there was much talk concerning the discipline of 
Vincellotte. Everybody who knew him had occasion to denounce 
his French blood. The soldiers hated him, while they loved Le- 
Farge; even the women admitted that his manly beauty was 
spoiled by the quickness of his temper, and he had lost the oppor- 
tunity of more than one fortunate match on that account. 

In their room in the hotel sat LeFarge and his wife. Words 
cannot express the dazzling loveliness of the fair woman. She 
wore a dress of tissue delicately embroidered with silver thread ; 


her sleeves were looped over arms of pearly whiteness, and around 
her magnificent throat hung a-costly necklace. This was the cos- 
tume that rendered her most lovely in her husband’s eyes. Her 
hair fell in ringlets unconfined, and her blue eyes, shaded by long 
lashes, were now dancing with mirth, now drooping in sadness. 

“T hear Vincellotte has been disciplined,” said Emeline. “It 
appears to be a pity; for a man so sensitive and of such a high 
spirit can hardly get over so evident a disgrace.” 

“TI hope you do not apologize for him, my dear,” said LeFarge, 
shortly. 

“OQ, but you know I always feel ever so little a bit of interest in 
my old beaux, Paul! But dear me, don’t look so terribly cross. 
I was only in fun.” 

“To be sure, I supposed you were,” said the lieutenant, clear- 
ing his brow and laughing a little. ‘“ Vincellotte deserved his 
punishment, my dear. He is a disorderly man; I have kept his 
tricks to myself for too long a time ; he has now at least what lie 
has been deserving these five years past.” 

“T only hope you never will regret it,” said Emeline, looking 
down. 

“What do you mean ?” asked LeFarge. 

“That he is revengeful, and may single you out as the victim 
of his revenge. Remember my dream !” : 

“Pshaw !” said the lieutenaut; but for a moment his heart mis- 
gave him.” 

The dream his wife referred to was very symbolical. She 
thought that while sitting with her husband in camp, an enormous 
wolf entered, and springing on the back of her husband tore his 
head from his body. The wolf had the face of a man—the hu- 
man and singularly beautiful features of Vincellotte ; and since 
then she had never looked at him without recurring to her dream. 

However, time wore away, and Vincellotte was out again on 
parole. Every one noticed that confinement had gone hard with 
him. His hair and beard had not been cut; the former hung in 
glossy curls even to his shoulders, the latter, which before he had 
always shaved, had grown in a luxuriant crop on chin and cheek. 
His eyes glared more brightly than ever, and his face was a 
bleached, unearthly white. Revenge seemed written on his fore- 
head—revenge curled on his pale lips. He only answered, what- 
ever was said to him, in. monosyllables ; he never spoke to Le- 
Farge, nor, only when it was impossible to avoid it, ventured in 
his presence. 

One day Vincellotte appeared on parade with his hair and beard 
trimmed and a glow on his cheeks. He had decided upon his 
plan of revenge, and could no longer afford to be sad. His 
brother officers wondered what change had come over him. They 
congratulated themselves, for it was pleasanter to see him in this 
frame than the other. ‘“ Vincellotte appears to have forgotten,” 
they said to each other. ‘“ He scents in excellent spirits.” ¥Vin- 
cellotte had not forgotten. 

The commandant gave a brilliant supper. Vincellotte was 
there in his best humor ; only when he looked towards LeFarge, 
if one had but noticed closely, might be seen a quick revival of 
the old glare, an involuntary bringing together of the white teeth 
under the moustache, a pressure of the lips that grew suddenly 
white. Wealth and beauty were also there—beauty in the person 
of Madame LeFarge, who, though pale, looked royally lovely. 
From some cause not apparent she watched her husband closely, 
and she never looked towards Vincellotte. The fete passed off. 
There was music and dancing. Vincellotte’s eyes glittered as he 
saw his enemy. He watched him with intense satisfaction, and 
at midnight went home, not having danced. And yet, strange to 
say, nobody seemed to observe that his conduct that night was 
not what it generally was on festive occasions. But when he was 
in his room, sitting coolly down, his eyes fixed, his lips clenched, 
one might then have noticed the evidence of diabolical pleasure. 
Quietly he took a cigar trom the case beside him and smoked, 
sucking the weed with evident relish. After smoking he drank 
wine, glassful after glassful, and then, wrought up to a desperate 
courage, he did the deed. 

Taking from his escritoire a small package he laid it on the 
table, and folding his arms surveyed it with fiendish delight. It 
was labelled in large letters, “‘ Poison.” Then stealing from the 
room and quietly finding his way out, he went to the well that 
served the mess and the barracks, and deliberately emptied the 
contents within, stealing back with the stealthy steps of a crimi- 
nal; and after that he threw himself upon his bed and slept 
soundly till morning. oa: “ 


“What is the matter with you, Brewster?” asked Lieutenant 
Lefarge of a private who was staggering along by a railing— 
“drank ?” 

“No, sir; I’m sick, your honor,” said the poor fellow, feebly 
touching his fatigue cap. 

“ Sick, are you? Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“Don’t know, sir; there’s a powerful lot complaining in the | 
same way. Not more than twenty men in our barracks well.” 

“ How long have they been sick ?” 

“ Since this noon, your honor. O, Lord!” And a groan suc- 
ceeded as the poor fellow turned almost double. 

“ Well, doctor!” exclaimed Lieutenant LeFarge, as the bar- 
racks physician came hastily out, “ what seems to be the matter ?” 

“ Very inexplicable, lieutenant; twelve men dead within the 
last fifteen minutes.” 

The lieutenant turned pale. 

“OQ, God !” groaned the poor private, and losing strength he 
fell to the ground, and rolled in agony. 

“ This is horrible!” exclaimed Lieutenant LeFange. 
man looks like the cholera.” 

“ The symptoms are very much the same,” said the physician. 


“ That 


“It is strange ; there seems to be no provocation to that disease 
either in food or atmosphere. Very mysterious.” 

He shook his head, and was going along, leaving the lieutenant 
standing in a bewildered attitude, when suddenly a woman sprang 
down the barrack stairs, her eyes inflamed, her hair dishevelled, 
her attire in disorder, tears streaming down her cheeks. 

“O, doctor !’”’ she cried, catching at his hands, “ O, for the love 
of heaven save Will Shawn, my husband. Doctor, he doesn’t 
know me!” she screamed, in frantic, ear-piercing tones. “The 
cold sweat is on his forehead—O, save him, doctor, save him ! 
You may well know how I love him when I tell you that I am 
the missing granddaughter of Earl Bouve. I followed him—O, 
don’t tell me I have followed him to his death !”’ 

“TI am afraid you have, my poor girl; I will go with you, 
though.” 

The next day one hundred and thirty men had fallen, mowed 
down by merciless death. Consternation and awe fell upon the 
inhabitants at this great calamity ; many of them began to move 
away. Some of the officers, whose quarters were in the vicinity 
of the terrible well, were taken with the poison symptoms and 
instantly died. Lieutenant LeFarge stopped in another quarter 
of the city, but frequently, when near the barracks of this regi- 
ment, he would drink of the fine well-water. For this oppor- 
tunity the blood-thirsty soul of Vincellotte thirsted. Calmly he 
looked upon the awful work of devastation that was- going on 
around him, and even simulated the disease in all respects, faith- 
fully, save one, he recovered. 

The second day two hundred were dead. Coffins were 
now seen being brought along from all directions. The wives 
and families of those officers who lived near the well were all 
stricken down. They were but few, but not one survived. Some 
of the Roman priests ignorantly proclaimed that it was a judg- 
ment on the regiment for some sin their superiors had committed, 
and they came round with their rosaries and sacraments. The 
barracks was a scene of suffering and confusion unparalleled. 
Hour by hour some scores died; shricks and lamentations, 
prayers and groans were going up from morning till night; the 
very atmosphere seemed filled with pollution; it grew like an 
accursed place. Even Vincellotte became desperate as he daily 
saw LeFarge untouched as yet by the venom of his cruel nature; 
and pale and feigning extreme weakness, he moved from the 
place. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the doctors was drawn towards the 
well. One of them on tasting the water became violently ill and 
was with much difficulty saved. It was immediately analyzed, 
and the well sealed up. Report was sent to the commandant that 
they had found the water highly poisonous. Lieutenant LeFarge 
was in the room, Lieutenant Vincellotte not far off. Both gen- 
tlemen were pale and care-wogn; but when the announcement 
was made LeFarge started as though he was shocked, while Vin- 
cellotte carelessly exclaimed : 

“It like to have made an end of me. 
never want to go near one again.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed LeFarge, his face grown livid, “ doc- 
tor, I’m a dead man. I drank water from that well not three 
hours ago.” 

“We notified this morning,” said one of the physicians, 
hastily. 

“IT was away all night—came home on horseback. O, my God! 
take me home to my wife !’’ 

Vincellotte saw at last his triumph complete. In his vengeful 
heart there sprang up as yet no remorse. The devil gives his foi- 
lowers a quitclaim on conscience sometimes till the dying hour. 
He pretended, in appearance at least, great pity and sympathy for 
LeFarge. The hypocrite offered his aid ; he was hardened enough 
to do even that service for the man who had injured him only by 
doing his duty. They led him, drooping, dying, to his rooms. 
His wife, though struck pale and speechless with horror, did not 
pain him by her own distress. She held his dying head in her 
arms ; kept back her tears, but when the last breath was drawn, 
she fell senseless by his side, and for many moments it was 
thought that her spirit had joined that of her husband. 


During the funeral, and after the last services, none were so 
gentle, so attentive as Vincellotte. He seemed to take the whole 
charge of the melancholy business. Not intruding by either word 
or movement upon the privaey of the widow, he managed to 
make everything tell to the best advantage. She heard of him 
through willing tongues, and could nosbut respect his delicacy of 
deportment. Then she returned to her home in Quebec, there to 
mourn the untimely death of one of the bravest and noblest of 
men. 

Meanwhile Vincellotte had not lost sight of his reward. The 
good things of this world are heaped upon villains sometimes. 
An uncle died leaving him heir to a hundred thousand. _ Did not 
the ghastly vision of the fated cight hundred troop sometimes 
about his pillow of down? Did not the faces of murdered babes, 
the cries of cruelly wronged women, make his dreams hideous ¢ 
The wholesale murderer threw up his commission. For three or 
four years he pursued pleasure, keeping his greedy eye fixed upon 
Quebec, where the widow of LeFarge still resided. She had not 
yet thrown off her mourning, though her sorrow was quiet and 
subdued. 

In the fifth year Vincellotte boughi a splendid mansion near the 
residence of Mrs. LeFarge, and like a spider, venomous and cruel, 
he began to weave his web for the innocent, the unsuspecting. 
By degrees the beautiful Mrs. LeFarge threw off her sables, and 
ventured on the edge of popularity. Her extreme beauty brought 
the fashionable wife-seecke:s at her feet. Vincellotte stood and 
worshipped at a distance. By a series of the most cunning tac- 
ties he engaged her attention. The splendor of the fame of his 
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wealth was attractively proclaimed. He did not force his com- 
pany upon her, but by the most distant worship made her sensible 
of the ardor of his attachment. 

But there is no need of prolonging the preface of what soon 
happencu. Why did not the wronged LeFarge start from his 
grave when the outrage was perpetrated? Why did not the fated 
eight luadred nil those great rooms, and there with burning eyes 
and words of fearful import lay their blood upon him? There 
was nothing of the kind. Only sounds of festive music, halls 
flooded with light, rooms hung with flowers, a bridal chamber on 
which untold sums had been lavished, and where the hangings 
and the curtains were of costly laces and satins, gold embroidered. 

The wife of the rich Vincellotte bore her honors well. A babe 
was born to her in the course of three years—a beautiful creature, 
but with no powers of articulation, no creative faculty, in fine, 
with no mind. Innocence and beauty were its only dower. Vin- 
cellotte ran through his income. He lived like a prince, it is no 
wonder that he soon began to feel the drain upon his purse. 
Wherever he listed there he travelled. Behold him in Paris at 
last, with health impaired, though his beauty and wit were still as 
brilliant as ever. q 

One fatal morning he was'arrested and borne to prison. His 
wife, with blanched face, followed him, although she knew upon 
what terrible charge he had been committed—a charge of murder. 
His cousin had been found mortally wounded with seven barbar- 
ous gashes in his side and around his head and throat. Subse- 
quently a scrap of paper was found on the dead man’s person with 
Vincellotte’s name upon it; this, with some other evidence, was 
of sufficient importance to convict him, and he was sentenced 
to the guillotine. He had all along persisted in his innocence, 
and his wife had implicitly believed him; when, however, he 
found that his doom was sealed, his manner changed. A priest 
came to see him, to hear his confession if he could be induced to 
make it. He entered the gloomy cell; Emeline, pale and hag- 
gard, sat there fondling her unconscious infant. She sat at her 
husband’s feet, her elbow resting upon his knee ; he had his face 
hidden. As he saw his visitor, he shuddered violently, then with 
a loud and bitter laugh, springing to his feet, he cried : 

“ You wish me to confess. Well, I killed him—you hear, do 
you? you priest, you Emeline—I murdered him with seven stabs. 
O, how he struggled for life—ha, ha! I see him now, writhing, 
gurgling!’ 

The priest stood silent and composed. His wife threw herself 
upon her knees and grasped him by the arms, as she cried, with a 
voice of terror: 

“ Unsay that, Jean Vincellotte, or you will drive me mad!” 

“Unsay it, woman! I could not if every fiend compelled me. 
I tell you I murdered him ; and that is not all. Listen, sir priest 
—listen, Emeline ; what you have heard, what you know, will be 
as nothing to what I am to tell you now. I poisoned the well at 
St. Vincent, and eight hundred men, women and children died in 
less than one week from drinking its accursed waters !” 

A yell finished the sentence. The priest stepped back, horror, 
disgust and fear painted upon his face. Emeline stood for a mo- 
ment as if changed into stone, then with a shriek, like that of a 
forsaken spirit, she heaped maledictions upon his head. 

“ Why was I left to this—the wife of my husband’s murderer ? 
O, my God, I am indeed forsaken! Come from thy grave, Le- 
Farge—is there no fiend who will torture him?” And thus rav- 
ing, with reason gone, she was carried from the prison. 

“Miserable man!” said the priest. “God forgive me that I 
breathe the same polluted air with you. I can offer thee no abso- 
lution—I can give thee no hope. Henceforth the torments of 
undying remorse await thee.” 

“ Hope !”’ cried the doomed man, while his face changed to a 
ghastly hue, afl his quivering finger pointed upward, downward, 
on all sides. “ Hope! what hope for a man tormented already 
before his time? They are thick around me—there’s poor Lancy 
—there is LeFarge, with glaring eyeballs—there the the grand- 
daughter of the Earl Bouve throwing fire out of her hair at me; 
here are all the faces that I know—hundreds upon hundreds. 
They crowd upon you, upon me; QO, save me, save me!” And 
he fell in a writhing heap upon the stone floor of his cell. 

The priest could no longer bear his agony, but left him to that 
fearful doom. When it became known to the populace, they 
cried like tigers for his blood, and thronged the prison so that it 
was necessary to execute him in secrecy, which they did, he 
shrieking and glaring, not in dread of the death to come, but of 
that innumerable company who hed never left him night or day 
since his condemnation. 

The poor victim of Vincellotte’s treachery spent two years in 
a hospital for the insane. During that time her child died. At 
the expiration of her imprisonment she returned to her native 
city, wrecked in beauty and dimmed in intellect. Buta man who 
had loved her long-and hopelessly again renewed his suit. She 
was much younger than the old commandant Villers, but she 
needed a home, a rest, and she married him. Many years ago 
she was spoken of as the once beautiful widow LeFarge, whose 
husband was poisoned at the well in St. Vincent, and who was 
one of the Fated Eight Hundred. 


THE WIFE. 


The origin of the word “ wife’ has recently been the subject 
of some discussion. Trench, a high authority on the “study of 
words,” remarks that the word belongs to the same family as J 
weave, woof, web, and the German weben. It is the title given 
to a person who is engaged at the web and woof, those having 
been the most ordinary branches of female industry and wifely 
employment when the language was formting. So that in the 
word itself there is wrapped up a hint of earnest, in-door, stay-at 
home occupations, as being fittest for her who bears the name. 


A 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE KING’S MYSTERY. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Puirre Avcuste, the son of the old fighting monarch, 
Louis VII., ascended, the throne of France in 1180. His father 
lived to see his coronation, and his marriage with Isabella of 
Hainault, and then died of paralysis. Philippe was but fifteen 
when he whs crowned. Seven years afterwards he was in Pales- 
tine, fighting against the Saracens, side by side with Richard 
Coeur de Lion, to whom his youngest sister, Alice, was affianced. 
Subsequent disputes rendered them fves, and the alliance was 
broken off, Richard marrying instead the beautiful Princess Ber- 
engaria, daughter of the king of Navarre, 

Just before Philippe’s departure for the Holy Land, the Queen 
Isabella died; and on bis return from thence, being desirous of 
allying himself to the princes of the north, he married I :geborge, 
sister of Canute VI., king of Denmark. The marriage, which 
was celebrated with all the pomp and observances of royalty, was 
followed closely by the coronation of the youthful queen. While 
the latter ceremony was being peifurmed, Philippe was earnestly 
looking upon her face, and it was observed that he suddenly grew 
pale and trembled excessively. So great was his unaccountable 
agitation that it was with difficulty that his attendants could in- 
duce him to remain in the cathedral until the ceremony was over, 
and in three months he demanded a divorce. , 

“The poor young queen,” says Henri Martin, “was made to 
take part in the assembly without understanding what was its 
object, or what was said of or to her, and when she was informed 
by an interpreter, she burst into tears, and exclaimed: ‘ Male 
France ! male France (wicked France)! Rome, Rome!’ nifean- 
ing that she appealed from the authority of her husband and his 
instruments, to the authority of the sovereign pontiff. She re- 
fased to retire into Denmark, but, withdrawing herself beyond 
the royal domains, retired to the convent of Cisoing, in Flanders, 
where she abode, poor and lonely, while King Canute preferred 
her suit for restitution to the papal court.” 


The slow progress made in this rendered Philippe so impatient 
that he set the canonical law at defiance. Having fallen violently 
in love with Agnes de Meranig, daughter of the Duke of Dalma- 
tia, he married her, in spite of the church. Celestine III. al- 
lowed the affair to pass unreproved ; but when Innocent III. was 
advanced to the pontificate, he threatened the king with excom- 
munication unless he abandoned Agnes de Meranie and took back 
his lawfal queen. 

Philippe treated the threat with a scorn which procured his sen- 

tence at once. He was excommunicated, and the French clergy 
were lgid under an interdict of performing the. church rites. 
Philippe, unused to yield, even to the authority of the Holy See, 
dismissed all the priests who ventured to side with the pontiff, 
and appropriated their revenues to his own use. The deserted 
queen, Ingeborge, was seized by his orders, in her convent where 
she had pined for three dreary years. Unable to solve the pro- 
blem of her destiny, she knew not whither she was to be carried, 
until the gloomy apartments of the castle of Etampes received 
her, a state prisoner. 
- The pope prevailed in his resolve of shutting up the churches. 
The whole system of religious observances came to a dead stand 
throughout France, and the king was obliged to take his young 
son, Louis, and the Princess Blanche of Castile, to whom he was 
affianced, to Normandy to celebrate their nuptials. Two years 
witnessed the struggle between the pontificate and the kingly 
power, and then Philippe agreed to abide by the decision of a 
new* council. The assembly met at Soissons and deliberated 
solemnly for fifteen days. On the sixteenth, Philippe suddenly 
announced his determination to settle the whole affair without in- 
terference from strangers, and making his way out, he mounted 
his horse and rode off. 

On that day the unhappy Ingeborge was more than usually 
restless and unhappy. A nervous tremor assailed her at the 
slightest noise. Condemned to prison for no known fault, de- 
barred from intercourse with those around her, who knew nothing 
of her Danish tongue, living in perpetual solitude, and watering 
her prisoner’s fare with her tears, the beauty of Ingeborge must 
have been of more than mortal type had it not faded under the 
terrible ordeal ‘to which she was exposed. But her, fresh, rosy 
northern beauty which she had brought from Denmark, had only 
given place to a more delicate and ethereal loveliness. Her pure, 
pale face was like a water-lily, and the frail, slender figure that 
moved slowly about in that gloomy prison seemed so shadowy 
in its proportions that one would have scarcely wondered to be- 
hold it gifted with wings and soaring upward from captivity to a 
glorious freedom. . 

This day she was more sensitive to slight annoyances than her 
lofty sense of what was due to herself usually permitted her to be. 
She started if but a bird quivered in the branches of the single 
tree that grew in that gloomy quartier, and some strange emotion 
seemed to shake her very soul within her. She had pondered 
over the dull and unfathomable mystery of her coronation day, 
had recalled the strange and terrible change that had overshad- 
owed the face of him to whom alone she had to look for counte- 
nance or support in that solemn ceremony, and then imagination 
had paused before the mysterious sorrow which had come upon 
her young days, and doomed her, as she supposed, to a lifo of 
imprisonment. 

The high and narrow casement of her room had just let in the 
straggling beam of sunshine that told the hour of approaching 
sunset. It was but the last gleam that visited her for a moment 


each night, and left the dull room with deeper and lonelier shad- 
ows than before. All was still, and she could hear the beating oi 
her own heart, and she wondered that it had not ceased to beat 
under the load ot unhappiness that seemed crushing it into the 
earth. She climbed up to the casement to catch a parting glance 
at the red sunset clouds; and as her gaze fell under the radiance, 
it rested on the long, long street, whose extent seemed to the pris- 
oner interminable. A single figure on horseback met het gaze, 
and partly because the sight of a human being made her feel less 
lonely, and partly because she was mysteriously attracted to the 
sight, she continued to gaze upon him until the projecting towers 
of the prison hid him as he came nearer. 

The sound of the horse’s feet had suddenly ceased. She with- 
drew trom the window and knelt down by the little narrow bed to 
pray before she went to her slumber. So absorbed was she in her 
devotions that she heeded not the sound of the key as it unlocked 
her door, nor knew until she was rising from her knees that some 
person stood beside her. That radiant sunset and the act of devo- 
tion had soothed her wild nerves into quiet. Then she looked up 
and saw the impersonation of all her dreams since the hour she 
left Denmark. Philippe Auguste stood before her regarding her 
with a strange mixture of savageness and tenderness. He laid 
his hand upon her thin wrist and impelled her along with him. 
-Without speaking, he drew her down the long flights of stairs, 
until she arrived at the end, perfectly exhausted. He took her in 
his arms,-lifted her to the saddle, and springing lightly up, he 
rode off under the gathering twilight. What passed in that hour ~ 
was never repeated to mortal cars, but in all probability the 
strange mystery was partially if not wholly revealed. The next 
day Ingeborge was proclaimed as the lawful wife of the king. 

In a distant apartment of the palace, a few weeks after this 
event, a young woman lay apparently dying. Beside her sat the 
queen, now restored to her beauty, yet with a trace of sadness, 
as of remembered suffering. The priest approached to adminis- 
ter extreme unction, and when that was over, the dying woman 
placed her little hand in that of the queen, and closed those sad, 
mournful eyes forever. Agnes de Meranic had died of a broken 
heart. 

For twenty years after the death of Agnes, Philippe and Inge- 
borge reigned together. None knew what had prompted the 
king, either in repudiating her at first or in restoring her after- 
wards, voluntarily, to the throne. Whether the deadly wound 
which was inflicted upon the queen was ever robbed of its sharp- 
ness is not known. Mortals live through grief, shame and dis- 
grace, through woes one of which might seem sufficient to kill the 
strongest ; and Ingeborge lived on, and made no sign. If there 
were thorns in the queenly tiara, she did not show where they 
pierced. 

Philippe Auguste died on the fourteenth of July, 1223, of a 
disease which had long threatened his existence. Long before, 
the pope had legitimatized the children of the well beloved 
Agnes, and to her son, Philippe Hurepel, or The Rude, he left 
the same provision—ten thousand livres—as he did to Queen 
Ingeborge. As the latter had no children to be prospective heirs 
to the throne, it is probable that she went to bury the remembrance 
of her strange life in her native Denmark. 

Her successor, Blanche of Castile, wife of Louis Coeur de Lion, 
so called after the hero of England, was of a very different na- 
ture to the ex-queen. Her Castilian blood was forever tprompt- 
ing her to some daring and high-handed exploit, and the brief 
reign of her husband leaving her in possession of the kingdom, 
as regent in place of her son Louis, then only twelve years of 
age, gave her a power and influence which she did not fail to ex- 
ercise to its utmost extent, and to raise up enemies, among whom 
she numbered the son of the unhappy Agnes de Meranie, who 
disputed with her the regency as his own right. Scearcely, how- 
ever, had she assumed the regency than she hastened to raise an 
army for the destruction of the league against her. Another of 
the insurgents was her old lover, Thibaut of Champagne. Him 
she recalled by an artfal hint that she would accept the homage 
once offered, and he was soon at her feet, instead of joining the 
rebels. After a life of power, wielded strongly over all around 
her, she took the veil of a Cistercian nun, in the abbey of Mau- 
buisson. She expired in the odor of sanctity on the first of 
December, 1253. 


Conscience, be it ever so little a worm while we live, grows 
suddenly to a serpent on our death-bed. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four latge origina! drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz hovels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

or, Tax Susquenanna. Tale of 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or 4... 


tragic interest in the Valley of Wy of our revoiu- 
tlonary struggle. By... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE MAR or, Tux Howren Sry or Vrrar. This is an- 
. other vol story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
BO popular. BY. SYLVYANUS COBB, Jz. 
RED HAND: or, Tae Cruiser or Tas A graphic nau- 
and land s of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 

thud ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE BOY: or, Lire on raz Wire. A Tale of Fortune's Freske 
and nn ad A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 
ite most romantic incidents. By......-+++-++++ IZUTENANT MURRAY. 
PHANTOM SEA: or, Tuz Rep Crose anp Tus Cazscenrt. 
7s of Boston ee ree: Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
GER: or. true Bacxwoopsman. A vivid 


THE ARKANSAS RAN 
harming story of Kast and West, uorivalled in plot and character. 


the money and seodive either ov all by seturn of 
10> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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BRIDGE 

OF ALLAN MINERAL SPRINGS. 

engraving below repre- 
—— aspa in North Britain, 
which of late years has attained 
great favor and celebrity, and of 
which some of our friends who 
have lately returned from Europe 
speak im the most enthusiastic 
terms. Till lately a mineral spa, 
with suitable accommodations 
in 

wnknown in N 

Britain. To saline and sulpho- 
reous springs in different dis- 
tricts a certam local celebrity 
was attached ; and of late years 
some village watermg-places 
have been frequented by sum- 
mer visitors in considerable num- 
bers. The saline springs of Air- 
threy, at Bridge of Allan, Stir- 
lingshire, have been resorted to 
by invalids for a period of half a 
century, but the village with 
which thé,spa is connected has 
only been daring last 
twenty . A more s 
locality as a resort of invalids or 
of persons in quest of rural quiet 
it is Lardly possible to conceive. 
Eqni-distart from the German 
and Atleutic Oceans, the place 
is snugly and beantifully en- 
sconced at the southern base of 
the western termination of the 
Ochils—a gracefully undulating 
mountain range which partially 
traverses central Scotland. The 
site is otherwise singularly at- 
tractive, interesting, and con- 
venient of access. From every 
point the “5 is truly mag- 
nificent. North-eastward the 
Ochils extend their undulati 
verdant masses and moss-cl 
— are the level plain 
Stirling carse and the vale of 
Menteith, irrigated by the rivers 
Forth, Teith, and Allan, which, 

like, seem to intermingle 
their silvery courses ; while in 
the centre of the scene rise up 
the crags of Stirling Rock, Craig 
Forth, and Abbey Craig, ston 


events stirring to the Scottish 
heart, and eminently interesting 
to the stranger. To the south- 
west the dark hills of Touch 
bound the horizon, while in the 
more distant west, in the region 
of the fer-famed Trosachs and 
the celebrated Scottish lakes, 
rise in stupendous magnificence 

massive and majestic sum 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN MINERAL SPRING, NORTH BRITAIN. 


mits of Benledi, Benlomond, 
and Benvoirlich. The panorama 
includes the battle-ground in 
which Scottish nationality was 
at successive periods struggled 
for in mortal combat, nobly vin- 
dicated and sternly won. Three 
miles south of the spa, Stirling 
Castle, on its rocks, points to 
every incident of renown bound 
up in the nataral history. The 
climate of Bridge of Allan has 
been celebrated since the reign 
of King William the Lion, in 
the twelfth century. Sheltered 
by several intervening mountain 
ranges, the place is entirely free 
from the east winds which are so 
frequently experienced on the 
eastern coast. It is protected by 
the Ochils from the fierce north- 
ern blasts, while the powerfal 
southwest gales are effectually 
subdued by the hills of Touch. 
The incessant humidity of the 
~ west coast is unfelt, and it is al- 


‘together a delightful place of 


sojourn. As we have before 
said, this teems with asso- 
ciations of old time in respect of 
striking and memorable inci- 
dents, and nts scenes of 
singular and romantic pictur- 
esqueness, while its curious le- 
gends have in the hands of the 
novelist furnished themes of fic- 
tion the noblest in the language. 


MUSWELL HILL CHURCH, 
NEAR LONDON, ENGLAND. 
We have published the ac- 

companying view of Muswell 
Hill Church, about five and a 
half miles from St, Paul’s Lon- 
don, because it is so favorable a 
specimen of English church arch- 
itecture, exquisite in the harmo- 
ny of its proportions and ex- 
ceedingly picturesque in effect. 
The design might be happily 
imitated on this side of the wa- 
ter. How beautifully such a 
church would look in an opening 
in the midst of one of our beau- 
tiful oak groves. peculiar 
effect is produced in the charch 
before us by the profusion of 
English ivy which has clung to 
the walls and tower, clothing 
with a living ornament which no 
skill of the ehisel could equal. 
The churchyard is surrounded 
by a hedge which adds to the 
pretty pastoral effect. In the 
vicinity of Muswell Hill Church 
is Hornsey Chureh, where the 
poet Rogers is buried. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] . 
° THE REAPERS. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


[Strange as it may seem. the first verse of the following poem was composed, 
or rather improvised, in a dream ; and so vividly was it impressed upon his 
memory, that, upon awaking, the author repeated it without effort at once. 
His judgment suggested some changes, but it was preferred to give it ver- 
batim, as a striking instance of somniloquism.] 


O, my soul goes forth with « faith sublime, 
And I feel that God is near, e 

When the fields are ripe in the harvest-time, 
And the reapers’ hymn I hear. 


They come, they come, like the measured beat 
That the waves to the rocks impart! 

I feel the tramp of a thousand feet. 
Like the throb of a mighty heart. 


I love the song of the reaper strong, . 

As it swells from the golden West ; 
When they time their stroke to a shout and a song, 
"With their gleaming blades abreast. 


They come, they come, like a wave-rode flood, 
And the grain melts away like a breath! 

But their bright blades bear no blush of blood, 
And they strike for life—not death. 


Press on, blest army, and chant that strain, 
And not the war-song—wield 

The sickle, not the sword—the grain 
Change not for battle-field! 


On, glorious band, though from each brow 
« The dew of life drops down; 
°Tis nobler far than gems, I trow, 
That glitter in a crown. 


Sovereigns ye are, that walk the earth 
Freer than kings of state ; 

Then covet not the rich man’s spoil— 
Be patient, work and wait. 


Trust God!—do battle for the right! 
Be firm, be frank, be free ; 

And let thy watchword in the fight 
Be * Truth and Liberty!” 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


DEAD AND ALIVE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Deap t—and what was that death ? 

There was the sound’ of weeping about my couch, tears fell like 
rain upon my face, lips pressed mine with passionate kisses. Sure- 
ly I was dreaming. And yet for hours I had been striving to 
shake off the spell of that horrible vision—for vision it was. For 
hours I had struggled with the strange torpor that was upon me, 
the torpor that benumbed my limbs, chilled my blood, and stag- 
nated my pulses. For hours I had heard that desolate sound of 
sobbing, felt the tears dropping on my forehead, the pressure of 
caressing lips against my own. I had heard my mother’s voice 
calling my name in tones of agonizing cntreaty, and tried in vain to 
answer her. My father had lifted me in his arms, pressed my face 
against his bearded cheek, chafed my cold hands, called me by all 
the pet names I had ever known, and when I gave him no re- 
sponse, he laid me back upon my pillow, and kneeling beside the 
bed, sobbed and trembled with the strength of his great grief. My 
little sisters had stood on tiptoe by my side, smoothed back the 
hair from my forehead pityingly with their dimpled fingers, hushed 
the glad music of their childish voices into silence, and lisped 
that terrible word whose meaning had always been a mystery to 
them—death ! 

Death! What had death to do with me? Was I not alive? 
Could the dead hear’—could the dead feel*’—could the dead 
think? Thou God of mercy !—how slowly dawned the fearful 
truth upon my mind! How long, how fiercely, how resolutely I 
combated the cruel reality of my situation! How eagerly I tried 
to convince myself that I was indeed dreaming all the while ; that I 
should waken soon from that disturbed slumber; that I should re- 
member the sobbing, the tears, the wild words, as only the bitter 
ingredients of a troubled vision! How lingeringly hope gave way 
to fear, and fear lapsed into the dead calmness of despairing cer- 
tainty! I knew it all at last. 

It was the second morning of May. I had been out the day 
before with my mates, gathering flowers. All the dewy morning, 
the quiet forenoon, and the lomg, golden afternoon, we wasted 
wandering in the cool, shadowy old wood, winding our hats with 
festoons of evergreen, and crowding our hands with the pink and 
white blossoms of the sweet arbutus. I was very, very weary 
when I reached home at twilight, too weary even to taste the 
tempting supper which waited for me ; so tossing my flowers idly 
upon the table, I went up to my room, and throwing aside my hat 
and shawl, flang myself upon my couch. But the delicious repose 
I had anticipated did not come to me. My weariness increased 
rather than diminished. It seemed as if a belt of iron girdled my 
head, as if a hand of ice was pressing coldly against my heart. I 
did not attempt to account for the unnatural sensations I ex- 
perienced, atttitmping them all to my excessive fatigue, and sup- 
posing they would of course pass away with that. Lying thus, I 
fell into a kind of stupor, a stupor that seemed like the approach 
of sleep, and yet was not sleep ; a feeling of numbness, of languor, 
of oppressive drowsiness, and then followed unconsciousness. 

When I awoke, it was to hear every member of the collected 


household lamenting me as one dead. I tried to answer them, to 
force my rigid lips into speech, to open my shut eyes, or move my 
heavy arms; but in vain. My will had no control over my body. 
I felt that girdle of iron still about my head, that hand of ice still 
crushing my heart, and every effort I made to release myself from 
the spell but tightened their death-like pressure. I thought I was 
in a nightmare ; but no nightmare ever lasted like that. I could 
give no solation to the mystery of my utter feebleness. I had read 
often of persons lying for weeks in trances that had every appear- 
ance of death, of men and women buried alive, and finally the 
awful thought forced itself home upon my mind—I was to be the 
victim of a like fate! I, like them, was doomed to have the sun- 
light, the blessed air, the sights and sounds of life shut out from me 
forever, before my time! I, too, was to suffocate in a living tomb, 
to revive perhaps at the last moment, only to strangle and writhe 
and die in my narrow coffin home. The white shroud-plaits would 
be folded across my bosom while a living heart was beating under- 
neath. The coffin-lid would be fastened down above my face, the 
green sods piled upon my breast, while death lingered a truant on 
his way, to tortureme. The thought was anguish most madden- 
ing, terror most awful, agony the most unendurable. 

The family physician came, and laid bis hand professionally 
upon my heart. How bitter were my feelings towards him when 
he turned away and assured my weeping friends, in his cool, 
methodical, business tones, as if it were the commonest matter in 
the world, that there was no life remaining. O God, the’sufferings 
of that moment! Passionately I strove to signify that I was not 
dead—strove to gasp, to stir, to unclose my eyes, to speak even 
in the faintest whisper. No motion, not so much as the tremor of 
an eyelid—no sound, not even an audible breath, rewarded my 
eager efforts. 

The May wind, fresh and cool from the meadow lands, came in 
and drifted mockingly across my face. I could hear the crimson- 
breasted robins calling to each other from the budded maples. I 
knew when the sunlight came and crept over my chamber floor, 
till it slanted in a golden line across my forehead. And then kind 
hands closed the blinds and drew the curtains closely over the 
windows. The room was hushed and darkened, and I was left 
alone, alone with my dead and living self. 

Hours went by while I lay there ; hours that seemed concentrated 
into so many seconds, so precious had time grown to me. Every 
moment carried me nearer my living sepulchre, further from the 
faint possibility of resuscitation. The family clock struck the 
passing hours ; every stroke was like a knell to me. Ten, eleven, 
twelve, one, two—and then another sound broke the awful stillness 
of my chamber. God of heaven, the village bell was tolling! In- 
tuitively I knew what it had to tell. I tried to think of something 
else, to shut from my hearing the horrid sound. As well might I 
have bidden an angel to my rescue. With an exquisite self-torture 
I counted tlie strokes. Every oné smote upon my ear like’a hu- 
man blow. It tolled my age—nineteen years! Reason deserted 
me then; hope fainted within my heart; my soul reeled on the 
shores of consciousness, and all was blank. 

Days passed before I knew more ; days in which I was the same 
as dead—speechless, motionless, senseless. But my misery was 
not to be of so short duration. I revived to an intenser horror, a 
blacker fear. I knew that I was no longer in my own chamber ; 
that my limbs were composed for burial; that my hands were 
folded stiffly upon my bosom, my hair combed back straightly, and 
that there were flowers on my breast and about my head. I heard 
voices and footsteps in the room, and once or twice a face bent 
down above me so closely that I could feel a warm breath on my 
cheek. 

“‘ How lifelike she looks ; poor Mellie !”’ 

It was the voice of Lucia Maynard, my dearest friend, who 
spoke. Lifelike, indeed !—why should I not? No words could 
have been a more exquisite mockery, and for a moment I hated 
her for speaking them. . 

“Do you know how the doctor explained her sudden death ?” 
inquired another voice, one which I did not recognize. 

“ He attributed it to a disease of the heart, I understand,” was 
the answer. 

“ What a sad death to die, and she so young, too! . Her family 
are very much distressed by this sudden stroke.” 

“ And Guy Edson, I hear, is well nigh distracted.” 

“Guy Edson, who is he?” 

“Why, is it possible you have not heard? He was her be- 
trothed lover, and they were to have been married in the coming 
fall.” 

“ Indeed ; how sad !” 

And so they talked and gossiped carelessly, little dreaming that 
their idie words fell upon ears to which listening had become tor- 
ture. Guy Edson well nigh distracted! Even in my own mad 
intensity of anguish, I had time to pity him. I knew he loved 
me, traly, fervently, almost idolatrously. I was to have been his 
wife so soon—how he would miss me! And I, so young, so full 
of hope and strength and vigor, should go down to the grave, the 
victim of a living death ; while thousands to whom existence was 
a misery, would live out their allotted years. No one would ever 
know what I had suffered. The grass would grow above me, the 
birds sing, the flowers blossom, and I should pass out of remem- 
brance as so many passed before me. And Guy, my Guy, might 
live till he, too, learned to forget me. Possibly, after a while, when 
the wound in his heart had healed somewhat, he might find another 
woman to share the home that had been planned for me ; another’s 
head perhaps would lie on his breast ; another's children climb his 
knee and call him father. Merciful Heaven !—could I not break 
the stony calmness that petrified me ? 

“Hush, there comes Mr. Edson !” 


The voice was again Lucia’s. Dumb as I was under the bur- 


den of that fearful stupor, her words sent a quick thrill through - 
my blood. Guy coming! Yes, I heard his well known footstep 
at the door—on the carpet—by my side. Perhaps he would know 
that I was not dead. One by one, as if respecting his claim to 
solitude, the various persons in the room stole softly away, leaving 
us alone together. Then the restraint which had kept him silent 
before so many curious eyes, gave way; the great grief of his 
manly heart burst forth in sobs and tears. He drew me up into 
his arms with a clasp so close that I could count every pulsation of 
his heart. My head fell heavily against his shoulder, the crown 
of flowers brushed his cheek. Passionately he rained kisses upon 
my lips and cheeks and sealed eyelids; caressingly he smoothed 
my hair, and wound its shining curls about his fingers, as he had 
been wont to do in his tenderest moments. 

But no bashful flush crept into the cheeks that always before 
had reddened beneath his kisses; no word; broke“over the pale 
lips that never before had failed to give |him welcome. If I 
could have thrown off, even for a moment, the dead weight which 
paralyzed me; if I could have wound my arms but once more 
about his neck, spoke a single word of tenderness in his ear, laid 
my lips for a single instant to his, [would have been content. But 
even that precious privilege was beyohd my power. I could utter 
no soft farewell, bestow no parting caress. Mountains were light 
in comparison with the powerless arms I yearned so madly to 
lift; granite more yielding than the lips I struggled so fiercely to 


art. 

7 And so I was forced to lie there like a weight of marble on his 
breast ; forced to listen to the outbursts of his wild sorrow, and 
receive passively caresses that my whole soul longed to answer. 
I could have torn my heart from my bosom for a single glance in- 
to the blue eyes whose hot tears had bedewed my forehead. I 
could have spurned my hope of heaven, if so he might have known 
he held a living form in his embrace. I cursed myself, my fate ; 
I wrestled with the unutterable fear that cramped my heart. I 
prayed with vehement earnestness and despairing strength. I 
called on God, and flung accusations of cruelty in his holy face. 
I besought him to give me the life he had half robbed me of, or 
else make that bitter, unendurable mockery of death a reality. I 
implored him to shut upon me the gates of sense; to give me 
oblivion, night, nothingness. 

Then there came a revulsion. I wondered if I were not really 
dead as they said I was. Perhaps I was to suffer an eternity of 
just such torture as that; to crumble into dust under the mouldy 
sods, yet have no power to divide my conscious soul from its 
rotting tenement of clay. Perhaps the grass, heaving like green 
billows all over the broad earth’s bosom, held cach a spirit tor- 
mented like mine, with consciousness. Perhaps Christianity was 
a mistake, the blessed future it pictured a miserable lie, God a 
demon, and what man called life a few years’ disguise, worn over 
chains which held deathless souls in eternal bondage. 

Then there came another change, the quiet apathy of unutter- 
able despair. All the sounds‘of outward life became suddenly 
infinitely precious to me. As a miser might count his gold when 
he sees it slipping from his grasp, so I counted greedily the pass- 
ing moments which still intervened between me and my horrible 
destiny. All over the house I could hear the murmur of subdued 
voices, the sound of hushed footsteps, as though I had fallen into 
a sleep from which they feared to waken me. Through the win- 
dows came the breezy murmur of winds and leaves, the singing of 
birds, the low din of village life, the yoices of children at play ;— 
how they mocked me! 

My coffin was brought in and placed upon the parlor table. I 
heard the lid turned back upon its hinges. Once more I was 
clasped closely to my lover’s heart; once more a rain of tender 
kisses fell upon my face; and then he gave me into the hands 
that waited to lay me in my coffin. Carefully, very carefully they 
placed my head back on its white pillow, yet their slow, gentle 
movement seemed to me like the most indecent haste. I would 
have sold my soul for a moment of time, for a single instant's 
delay of that cruel preparation. 

_I know not how it happened, but when they were composing 
the shroud over my limbs, a careless arm jostled the coffin. The 
heavy cover dropped down with a crash and a jar. The glass lid 
shivered into atoms, and a shower of fine, sharp particles fell upon 
my face. My flesh tingled painfully at the contact; a drop of 
blood oozed from my temple and trickled down upon the pillow. 
I heard it fall, and blessed instinctively the wound that caused it. 
My heart leaped with a thrill of rapture—O God, how blissful ! 
The sluggish blood moved in my veins; my stagnant heart 
throbbed ; a spasm of returnimg life trembled through all my 
limbs; I gasped, breathed, saw, moved! My lips parted; I sat 
upright; I called faintly—“ Guy !” 

A rapid glance of surprise, an expression of unutterable rapture, 
a bound, a cry, and he was by my side. I trembled in his arms, 
nestled against his heart. The deliciousness of sensation came 
back to me; the bewildering phantoms of deathly torpor fled 
away. I lived, I laughed hysterically ; I wept tears of passionate 
gladness and heartfelt gratitude ; and when, a few moments later, 
father, mother, sisters, friends, and the one dearer to my heart 
than all, stood breathless with hope and joy by my side, there was 
not a single eye that did not glisten with tears of thanksgiving ; 
no face that did not shine with intense happiness ; no voice that did 
not echo the ecstatic, thankful cry of mine—‘ God be praised !” 
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SUNRISE IN THE VALLEY ~ 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


Tis early morning—yet the gloom 
Of night hangs o’er the sky; 

But many a glimpse of summer bloom 
And beauty meet the eye. 

Along the hills dim shadows creep— 
A veil of misty white— 

As though the earth were hushed asleep, 
To wait the dawning light: 


So quiet that the dreamy sound 
Of cool waves rippling by, 
Keeps the glad spirit sweetly bound 
Where pearly dewdrops lie. 
Methinks I hear the fairy song 
Which woke the summer flowers ; 
I wait to meet the elfin throng 
That haunt these leafy bowers. 


Ah, see, the shadowa float away! 
O’er all the crimsan east 

Rich floods of radiant glory play, 
To crown the day-god's feast. 

And now they bathe the western hills— 
Those beams of golden light: 

Oft nestling where the meadow rills, 
Flash in and out of sight. 


O, such a world of beauty lies 
Spread — to the view; 

The asure depths of summer skies, 
The blossoms wet with dew! 

A sudden gush of song drifts up 
Amid the shining leaves, 

And to and fro the hare-bell's cup 
Sways in the balmy breeze. 


Our valley! 0, so bright and fair 
It seemeth unto me 

The purple hills, its dewy air, 
And wild waves dashing free! 

+ I would not ask a dearer home, 

But in its bosom deep, 

When life's sweet morning dreams are flown, 
I fain would ask to sleep. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 5. 


BY ALUNG. 


TLELPING A FRIEND: OR, THE BITER BITTEN. 

Ow the coast of China the winds are regular and constant for 
six months at atime, blowing, for one half the year, from the 
northeast, and the other half, from the southwest. These winds 
are known as monsoons. They operate very advantageously for 
the coasting trade of the Chinese merchants, who despatch their 
trading-junks to the various ports along the coast at the seasons 
when the course of the wind insures them safe and speedy voy- 
ages, both to and from their destined ports. ‘The merchants gen- 
erally start their vessels about two months before the monsoons 
change, so as to have a fair wind to the place they send them to. 
There the vessels remain prosecuting their traffic until the winds 
change to the opposite quarter, when the vessels start upon their 
return with a fair wind. Were it not for these periodical changes 
the junks could make no voyages to any distance, for their clumsy 
build and rig, which make them dull sailers, entirely unfit them 
for beating against head wind. Besides the saving of time which 
the monsoons insure the Chinese merchants, they lessen the dan- 
ger of capture by the numerous piratical junks which infest the 
coast. These marauders often seize a whole fleet of traders, and 
convey them to some out-of-the-way creek, and there detain them 
until an immense ransom is paid for their release. With all the 
advantage of quick passage and chance for outsailing thd pirates 
which the monsoons give, the liability to capture is still so great, 
that of late a fleet seldom pu's to sea, unless under convoy of a 
vessel well armed, manned by a Manilla or Portuguese crew, and 
officered by Englishmen or Americans—cach junk paying the 
vessel a moderate sum for its protection during the voyage. 

About two months after one of the regular changes of the mon- 
soons, the schooner of which I was mate arrived at Hong Kong, 
to be repaired and coppered. The fourteen days during which 
she would be in dock, I looked upon as a time to be enjoyed on 
shore; for I should not probably have another such a vacation 
from ship duty, probably for two years to come. My long con- 
nection with the opium trade had made me pretty well known to 
all along shore, not only to the merchants and boatmen of the 
large cities, but to almost every lawless desperado along the whole 
coast which I had visited in the way of business. Among the 
rich Chinese merchants at Hong Kong was one whom I had 
known ever since my first visit there, and I had always esteemed 
him ‘as the most honest and respectable man of his nation that I 
had ever met. I was always a welcome visitor at his store; and 
the best seat, a choice cigar and a glass of good wine or English 
ale were ever at my service. Besides this hospitable treatment, 
he had done me many little favors, which his position and influ- 
ence enabled him to perform ; and, strange to say of a Chinaman, 
these friendly demonstrations were all prompted by good feeling, 
and not by any consideration of favors done, or to be done, on 
my part. On one or two occasions I offered to compensate him 
for what I had received at his hands; but he not only declined to 
receive anything, but he seemed to be so much hurt at the propo- 
sal, that I never renewed it. 


As soon as the schooner was fairly docked, I sent my luggage 
to the house of this friend, for when last at Hong Kong I had 
promised him that I would stay at his house while the vessel was 
undergoing repair. I then sought him at his store, which was in 
a different part of the city, and soon found him. But, instead of 
finding him a happy, jovial, fat little man, full of good nature and 
alive to fun, as I had left him a short time before, my old friend 
Alti appeared thin, careworn and wretched. To my expressions 
of surprise at his altered appearance, he replied by shaking me 
warmly by the hand, and installing me in my old seat in the cor- 
ner, saying he would soon show me that it was not without reason 
that he looked as miserable as he now did. Alti spoke English 
well, and in a few words he told me his sorrows, giving his narra- 
tive in nearly the following words : 

“You see, Alung, my friend, about three months ago I was up 
the coast at Swatou, and while there purchased a large quantity 
of rice and timber—in fact, so large a purchase, that it took all 
the money I possessed to pay for it. This was to have been my 
last speculation ; for had I brought my purchase safely to this city, 
I should nearly have doubled my capital, as I bought very cheap. 
Well, I came back here and took my own twenty-two boats, and 
hired ten others, carrying them all to Swatou, where I loaded 
them full. The quantity of timber and rice was so great, that the 
thirty-two junks would scarcely contain the whole; and by this 
you may judge of the extent of my purchase. I left with a fine 
breeze, and every prospect of a speedy run down the coast. On 
the second day we could see by the outlines of the shore that we 
were approaching the islands, and I hoped to be safe in Hong 
Kong, with my large fleet of boats, on the third day. But, alas 
for my miserable fortune, on the night of the second day I lost 
all! The twice-eyed robber, Tachee, with his pirate junks, took 
away one of my fleet of boats and all their cargoes. He came on 
board my boat himself, and said to me, that he knew I had plenty 
of money, and when I paid him fifty thousand dollars, my boats 
and cargo should be released. I begged him to let them go, and 
solemnly swore that I.would pay him the sum required as soon as 
I had sold my rice. I told him all my money had been spent in 
that venture, and even offered to remain his prisoner until my 
shroff had sold sufficient to pay the ransom demanded. But his 
only reply was, that my life was not worth the amount. He then 
ordered me into his boat. Half dead, 1 obeyed ; and in another 
hour my boats were out of sight. Next morning he put me on 
shore at Macao, telling me that if I paid the ransom in one month,* 
I could have everything back again ; but if not paid by that time, 
he would send boats and cargo toa place where he could get 
more for them. He then left me, saying that the money could be 
sent to him at the village on the great Ladrone Island. I gota 
boat at Macao, and came home here, to try to borrow the money. 
But the attempt has been hopeless ; those who heretofore would 
gladly lend me fifty thousand dollars, now, since my misfortune, 
will not lend me one. I have managed, by collecting some debts, 
to get together fourteen thousand dollars, but cannot collect any 
more. That amount is useless, for Tachee will not take anything 
short of the number demanded, and to raise fifty thousand dollars 
is impossible—I am therefore in despair.” 


Alti closed his store soon after he had told me this sad narra- 
tive, and we went home together to his house; this great misfor- 
tune burdened both our hearts, and banished all sociability. After 
spending a dull evening, I retired for the night; and while alone 
in my room, revolved over in my mind the cireumstances which I 
had just heard narrated, in the hope that I might devise some way 
to help my friend out of his difficulty. With Tachee, the pirate 
who had captured Alti’s boats, I was well acquainted, having often 
sold him large quantities of opium. He was a good judge of the 
article, and a large consumer. Often have I been in my schooner, 
or open boat, laying in the midst of his piratical junks, with 
twenty thousand or thirty thousand dollars worth of opium on 
board. But I felt no alarm upon these occasions, for it would 
not do for him or his felloys to rob any boat that was in the 
trade, or injure its crew. We knew intimately all their haunts ; 
and a single act of violence towards us or ours, Tachee knew full 
well, would have brought the whole of us upon him, to the utter 
destruction of his boats, and the demolition of the villages upon 
the islands where the wives of himself and men lived. I, there- 
fore, felt no hesitation in resolving to seek an interview with the 
pirate at the rendezvous indicated by him to Alti, in the hope that 
I might induce him to compromise the matter by lowering or 
varying his terms. 

The next morning I broke my plan to the disconsolate mer- 
chant, and he was rejoiced to see that an effort was to be made in 
his behalf. The better to disguise my purpose for visiting the 
island, I concluded to take a quantity of opium with me, ina 
small vessel hired for the purpose. Alti readily advanced the 
fourteen thousand dollars which he had on hand, to be invested 
in opium ; and having freighted a boat with the proceeds, and ob- 
tained the consent of my captain for the gunner of the schooner 
and fourteen of the men to accompany me in the boat, I started 
on the next evening. My course lay through the simoon passage, 
for the Ladrone Islands. On the next day, about noon, we en- 
tered the bay where Tachee’s village was situated. We saw only 
one junk lying there. Where my poor friend’s boats and cargo 
were I could not imagine ; I saw nothing of them. The private 
flag flying at our masthead told whom the vessel belonged to, and 
also our business. Everybody along the coast knew the flag and 
the vessels of the house for which I had sailed so long. Ina 
short time I let go anchor, and a sanpan came off from the shore. 
As soon as the men in the sanpan recognized me, they came on 
board. By them I sent Tachee some choice samples of opium, 
stating the price and the quantity I had on board, having first 


learned from them, to my satisfaetion, that the pirate was on shore. 


A fresh breeze was blowing off the shore, which I thought 
might prevent him from coming off at that time; but it did not, 
for I soon had the gratification of seeing Tachee and his brother— 
as great a rascal as himself—rowed off by six men. I met the two 
men in the gangway as they came on board, and shook hands 
with both, asking them into the cabin. The brothers were soon 
engaged in discussing a bottle of my sherry, my men the mean- 
while hoisting on board the money they had brought to pay for 
the cargo. The wine being disposed of and the proper quantity 
of Chin-chinning indulged in, we then adjourned to the deck, 
where the process of testing each case as it came from the hold 
was gone through with. Up to this moment I had formed no 
scheme how to broach the principal business which had brought 
me there, when all of a sudden a new idea struck me, and one so 
strange and novel that I could hardly suppress a laugh at the 
finale of the scene which I knew must soon follow, should I put 
my new conceit into execution. Ten cases had already been 
tested, approved, and passed over the side into the b: at; and as 
they had all turned out to be just what I said they were, Tachee 
gave me my full price for all I had , brought,—sixteen thousand 
dollars. The sanpan could not carry more than half the cargo at 
once, and so, when loaded full, she was despatched to the shore. 
Now was the time to put my plan into practice. I therefore 


_ walked forward and told the gunner to take four men aft with 


him towards the cabin, and when I made a sign to seize the two 
brothers, who were on deck, and make them fast, and then get 
the vessel ready to start as quick as possible. I now returned aft, 
where both were busily engaged over another case. I pointed to 
the pair of pirates, and. before they could recover from their as- 
tonishment, they found themselves bound hand and foot and 
securely ironed. They expressed great indignation at such harsh 
treatment, but it availed them nothing. 

In a few words I told Tachee what I wanted, and what my 
course of proceedings towards him would be if I did not get it. 
Their sanpan would soon be along side again, and they could 
send a letter on shore by it, ordering Alti’s junks and all their 
cargo to be conveyed safe to Hong Kong, or I would take the pair 
to Whampoa and deliver them up to the mandarin there, who . 
would pay me well for arresting two such notorious pirates. “And 
now,” I continued, “ you can take your choice: either send back 
to Alti the whole of his property, or refuse to do so, and try what 
terms the mandarin will offer. One of these two you must do.” 

They knew me too well to doubt that I would fulfil my threat 
to the letter ; and they also knew that {f I gave them up to the 
governor of Whampoa their lives would not be worth insuring for 
one grain of rice. They therefore concluded to comply with my 
terms ; and after exacting from mea promise that I would give 
them their liberty upon the restoration of the property, and that I 
would wait a week for the junks to be brought to Macao, they 
sent @ letter on shore by the sanpan, divecting the return of the 
boats and cargo. We now made sail from the bay, and the next 
day anchored at Macao. Here Alti came to see how I had suc- 
ceeded in my mission, and before the expiration of the week the 
full number of his junks arrived from the islands. I now sent 
Alti on board his boats to see if the cargoes were all right. On 
his return from the visit, he reported that but little had been re- 
moved, and even that had been replaced by articles equally 
valuable. 

I now released Tachee and his brother, and permitted them to 
return by one of his junks which had accompanied the restored 
fleet. On leaving, he asked for the money for which he had not 
received opium, amounting to eight thousand dollars. This Idid 
not think proper to give him, and sent him away without it, keep- 
ing it to defray the expenses of the trip. After doing so, I 
divided the balance among myself and men, which, to tell the 
truth, paid us very well for our trouble. Poor Alti could not bear 
up against joy so well as he did against sorrow. My opinion is, 
that he was nearly insané with delight for several weeks after. 
wards. In the delirium of his joy, he one day asked me to mar- 
ry his daughter, an only child, in order, as he said, that he might 
leave me all the property which I had recovered for him. For 


_ this kind offer I sincerely thanked him ; and the chances are that 


I might have accepted it, and become son-in-law to a long-tailed 
Celestial, had not a pair of black eyes beneath a brow fairer than 
ever graced any maiden in the Chinese empire committed an act 
of piracy on my heart, which I could not remedy in any other 
way than that in which I saved Alti’s property, viz., by taking the 
fair pirate and making her prisoner for life. 


REMINISCENCES OF JEFFERSON, 


To him I owed all the small blessings and joyful s of 
my childish and girlish years. I was fond of aiding, and was ris- 
ing above that childish simplicity when, provided 1 was mounted 
on a horse, I cared nothing for my equipments. I was beginning 
to be fastidious, but I had never told my wishes. 1 was standin 

one bright day in the portico when a man rode up to the door with 
a beautiful lady’s saddle and bridle before him. , My heart bound- 
ed. My grandfather came out of his room to tell me they were 
mine. Whenabout fifteen years old, I began to think of a watch. 
One afternoon the letter bag was brought in. ~Among the letters 
was a small packet addressed to my grandfather. ‘Three hours 
after, an elegant lady’s watch, with chain and seals, was in my 
hand. My Bible came from him, my Shakspeare, my first writ- 
ing-table, my first handsome writing desk, my first Leghorn hat 

my first silk dress. What, in short, of all my small treasures did 
not come from him? My grandfather's manners to us, his grand- 
children, were delightful. I can characterize them by no other 
word. He talked with us freely, affectionately, aadmaver lost an 
opportunity of giving a pleasure or a good | © reproved 
without wounding us, and commented without making us vain. 
He took pains to correct our errors and false ideas, checked the 
bold, encouraged the timid, and tried to teach us to reason soundly 
and feel rightly. He did not interfere with our education strictly 


80 called, except by advising us what studies to pursue, what books 
questioning us on the books we read.—Hdndall. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES O. ROGERS, 
EDITOR OF THE “BOSTON JOURNAL.” 

ie accompanying portrait, executed expressly for our Picto- 
rial, was drawn by Mr. Alfred Hill, and 1 seated Mr. Pierce, 
to whom we entrusted the task of faithfully reproducing one of 
the most admirable ph hs we have yet seen by J. B. Hey- 
wood, 172 Washington Street. There are few persons who are 
residents of this city, or who make occasional visits to Boston, 
bat will ize head as a likeness of Charles O. Rogers, 
Esq., one of best known of our younger class of citizens, who 
take an active part in the civil, military and political affairs of the 
day. Mr. Rogers was born in 1818, m Worcester, where his 
father was in business as publisher of the National gis, 
in the office of which the subject of this sketch was first initiated 
into the mysteries of that art which he has since made subservient 
to his pecuniary interests. His elder brother, Rogers, 
came to Boston, and was as a compositor in the office of 
the Boston Journal when was first started; and in 


Rogers, and he is now its sole pro- 
There are few men who 

ve done so much—none who 
have done more—to make the Bos- 
ton press recognized and respected 
for ability and den 
Mr. Rogers; for his competitors 
have found him so keenly alive to 
anticipate every public want in this 
department, that since his début 
may indeed be dated a new era in 
the history of the fourth estate of 
this city. His liberal expenditures 
and tact, his skill in directing, and 
his indomitable perseverance, en- 
able him to accomplish whatever 
his good judgment suggests; and 
to these qualities may be attributed 
the popularity and influence of the 
Boston Journal. It is now a large 
sheet, and comprises a vast amount 
of matter each issue, 
ranged under ropriate " 
each a the ship 
news, etc.—being conducted by an 
adept in that department. he 
universality of its range of topics 
renders it welcome in town and 
country. - The reports of meetings 
—political, literary and scientific— 
of courts, trials, conventions, cele- 
brations, etc., are particularly full 
and accurate. ic, the 


agriculture, literature and mechan- 
ics receive their full share of atten- 
tion ; and not anumber comes from 
the press which does not give evi- 
dence of hard labor and unstinted 
expenditure. The Journal is for- 
tunate in having a large number of 
correspondents, foreign and domes- 
tic, who are continually presenting 
vivid pictures of society and man- 
ners deonghout our country, and 
arts of the world. 
Duri the Washington season, 
Rider Messe (the well-known “ Per- 
ley’’) writes a series of letters re- 
markable for the accuracy of their 
information and the ease of their 
style. With all this wealth of re- 
sources the Journal is strongly in- 
dividualized by the controlling taste 
and influence of its energetic editor 
and proprietor, whose character is 
stamped upon its pages. To con- 
duct a daily paper successfully in 
these days of competition and of 
rapid intelligence, is a triumph of 
which any man may well be proud, 
and a pon. the difficulties of which 
no one can adequately estimate 
who has not been connected with 
such an establishment. Mr. Rog- 
ers has held several civil and mili- 
tary offices. He has served two 
years in the common council, and 
two years in the State legislature ; 
and since 1854, has been comman- 
der of the Boston Light Infantry, an 
old which dates its charter 
from 1798, and which has been ; 
commanded by Hon. Daniel nt, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
Russell Sturgis, and a host of others who are well known. In 
this organization he takes an honest and just pride; and the 
“Tigers” are no less proud of one who has done, and is doing, 
so much to advance their interests and the cause of the military 
generally. Captain Rogers is still a young man; and it will be, 
we trust, many years before that vitality which now characterizes 
his movements shall cease to render him a valuable and progres- 
sive citizen. 
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THE EVIL OF A BAD TEMPER. * 

A bad temper is a curse to the or, and its influence is 
most deadly wherever it is found. It is allied to martyrdom to 
be obliged to live with one of a complaining temper. To hear 
one eternal round of complaint and murmuring, to have e 
—— t scared away by their <— is a sore trial. 

is like the sting of a scorpion—a nettle, destroyi' 
your peace, rendering life a burden. Its influence is deadly ; a | 
the purest and sweetest atmosphere is contaminated into a deadly 
miasma is evil genius prevails. It has been said truly, 
that while we ought not to let the bad temper of others influence 
us, it would be as unreasonable to spread a blister upon the skin, 
and not expect it to draw, as to think of a family not suffering be- 
cause of the bad temper of any of its inmates. One string out of 
tane will destroy the music of an instrument otherwise perfect ; so 
if all the members of a family do not cultivate a kind and affec- 
ti mate temper, there will be di and every evil work.—Steele. 


A BUOK OVER 900 YEARS OLD. 

~ The articles which have lately appeared from time to time in 
the Free Press, in regard to old Bibles, have had the effect to 
bring to our notice one of the rarest and most valuable specimens 
of biblical literature in the world. This is a volume of six hun- 
dred pages, containing the whole Bible in the Latin language. It 
belongs to the Rev. Dr. Duffield, of this city. The book is made 
entirely of vellum, and the printing is all done by hand with a 
sees er Every letter is perfect in its shape, and cannot be 

nguished, by any imperfections in form, from the printed let- 
ters of the present day. The shape of the letters is, of course, 
different from those now in use, but in no other respect can they 
be distinguished from printed matter. The immense amount of 
labor may be conceived from the fact that there are two columns 
on each page, each of which lacks only about six letters of being 
as wide as the columns of this paper. They will average sixty 
lines toacolumn. The columns numbering 1200, we have about 
72,000 lines in the whole book. Nothing short of a litetime could 
accomplish such a work. The date of this book is A. D., 930. 
It was consequently made 560 before printing was invented, 
and is 928 years old. +: There is probably nothing on this conti- 
nent, in the shape of a book, equal to it in age. The vellum 
upon which it is printed is of the finest kind, and is made of the 
skin of young lambs and kids, dressed and rubbed with pumice 
stone until it is very thin. It is somewhat,hicker than common 
paper, being a medium Bétween that and the drawing paper now 
in use: The fine veins in the skin are distinctly visiblé in many 
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places. A pencil mark was drawn by the operator, to guide the 
construction of each line. Many pages have these lines visible 
on the whole surface, no effort having been made to rub them out. 
Two lines running p and down divide the columns with mathe- 
matical accuracy. At the beginning of each chapter, highly col- 
ored ornamental letters are placed. These are the only marks of 
the division of chapters. There are no subdivisions into verses, 
the chapters running through in one ph to the end, and no 
descriptive headings. This invaluable relic was presented to Dr. 
Duffield, by Lewis Cass, Jr., our minister resident at Rome. He 
procured it of a Greek monk, who brought it from the Greek con- 
vent of St. Catherine, at the foot of Mount Sinai. Mr. Cass be- 
friended this monk, who was in trouble; and he, in return, pre- 
sented him with the volume which we have described. Accord- 
ing to his story, it is the work of one of the ancient monk scribes 
in the convent abovenamed. When it became known that Mr. 
Cass was parting with it, and that it was going out of the country, 
the round sum of $3000 was offered him for it by the monks of 
the city of Rome. This was of course refused for the pleasure of 
placing so inestimable a relic in the hands of one who can appre- 
ciate its value so well as our learned divine, Dr. Duffield. At 
the time of the late fire in the doctor’s house, tnis book was 
thrown into the street among others, and came very near being 
lost. It was picked up on the sidewalk by one who recognized it 
as one of Dr. Duffield’s most valuable relics, and preserved it. 
This Bible should be carefully preserved and prized as a venerable 


_Telic of an age when printing was unknown.—Detroit Free Press. 


CHERBOURG, FRANCE. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes in its third page, which is _ 
wy ow apart for litérary or scientific subjects, a historical sketch 
of Cherbourg, which is not without interest in present circum- 
stances. The following is a summary :—‘‘ Cherbourg, which oc- 
cupies the public attention at this moment, is situated in the penin- 
sula of Cotentin, the ancient Lower Normandy, so called from 
Coutances, its capital. The Cotentin, which formed = of the 
ee per of William the Conqueror, became English after the 

le of Hastings. Gerberat, Count of Cherbourg, distinguished 
himself in that e, and contributed powerfully to the success 
of the Normans. From the death of William, in 1087, until the 
middle of the 15th century, Cherbourg was frequently taken by 
the French, and re-taken by the English. It was finally taken by 
Charles VII., August 12, 1450, after a seige of forty days, and 
has never since ceased to belong to «rance. Louis XIV., finding 
that the French coast on the channel to the extent of 125 | 
was unprovided with a port of refuge for ships of war, determined 
to construct one equal to Rochefort or Toulon, and appointed a 
committee to select a point. The 13th of April, 1655, the com- 
mittee reported that it would be expedient to improve a of 
Cherbourg, and to construct a breakwater of 2400 yards in length. 
Vauban consequently visited the coast of Cotentin at the com- 
mand of Louis XIV. He recommended La Hogue as the most 
advantageous strategic point to construct a port for a war navy ; 
but he admitted the Suet *Cheebourg, and prepared a plan for 


its defence signed by his own han@, which is still preserved at the 
: Hotel de Ville of that town. Noth- 
ing more, however, was done until 
the year 1739, when the commer- 
cial port was formed, the quays 
built, and two moles constructed at 
the entrance to the canal. The 
war of 1744 interrupted the works. 
In 1758, Lord Howe landed at 
Cherbourg, and did not quit the 
town until he had caused consider- 
able Louis X VI. revived 
the question in 1776, but Vauban’s 
preference for La Hogue found 
many partisans, who would perh: 
have triumphed had it not been for 
M. de Sartine, then minister of ma- 
rine. The age of Cherbo 
found a valuable ally in Colo 
Dumouriez, commander of 
town, who subsequently became so 
remarkable during the republic, 
and onethe 3d of July, 1779, a royal 
ordpnnance commanded the con- 
struction of the forts Hommet and 
of the island Pelee. The works of 
Cherbourg excited attention both 
in France and throughout 3 
and the king commissioned hi 
brother, the Count d’Artoise, to 
visit them. That prince arrived at 
Cherbourg the 22d of May, 1786, 
and expressed his admiration of all 
he saw. At the end of three da 
he left for Versailles, and from t 
manner in which he spoke of the 
works, the king was Induced to 
visit the new maritime establish- 
ment. Louis XVI. made his sol- 
emn entry into Cherbourg the 22d 
of June, 1786, and left the 26th of 
S thesame month. The king exam- 
SS ined the works in the harbor, as 
well as the defences and the com- 
mercial port, with great interest. 
During his stay at Cherbourg he 
was well received by the authorities 
and by the population—his affabili- 
ty, his simple manners, and his 
solid information produced the best 
‘ effect. The partisans of La Hogue, 
however, remained firm, and re- 
| turned to the charge in 1785. But 
<4 ASS they experienced an obstinate re- 
Wie sistance. A note exists which was 
addressed to the king the 23d of 
4“ 1786, by M. Pieville le Pel- 
, in which the advan 
by Cherbourg om 
at great length. Louis X VI. would 
not abandon Cherbourg, and he 
took the warmest interest in the 
works until the conclusion of his 
power. ‘The plan was carried out 
by subsequent governments. The 
national assembly voted funds for 
the continuation of the works in 
1791, and again in 1792. From 
this period the works of the break- 
water have been continued without 
interruption. ‘The breadth of this 
ndous work is 140 yards. ‘The 
water is not extended in a 
straight line. It is composed of 
two branches of unequal length, which form an angle of 170 de- 
grees, of which the opening is turned towards the south. A com- 
mission appointed by M. Decres, minister of marine to Napoleon 
L, decl on the 20th of April, 1811, that there is anchorage in 
the roads of Cherbourg for eo ships of the line in sum- 
mer, and seventeen in winter. The breakwater at Cherbourg was 
commenced in 1783, and finished December 31, 1853. The en- 
tire cost of the breakwater amounts to 67,000,000 frances, viz., 
31,000,000 francs from 1783 to 1803, 8,000,000 francs from 1803 
to 1830, and 28,000,000 francs from 1830 to 1853. The annual 
expense of keeping the breakwater in repair is estimated at about 
120,000 francs. ‘The breakwater, which is 3812 metres long from 
one channel to the other, is defended by natural blocks of granite. 
The wearing of these blocks requires annually 3000 cubic yards 
of fresh blocks. The points east and west are covered by artifi- 
cial blocks composed of hydraulic cement. Each of these blocks 
is thirty cubic metres in volume, and weighs 44,000 kilogrammes. 
Cherbourg is defended by a fort constructed on the island of Pe- 
lée, which was commenced in 1783, and finished in 1794—Fort 
Chavagnac, Fort de Querqueville, Fort des Flamands, Fort du 
Hommet and St. Anne’s Battery. The outer port of Cherbourg 
was inaugurated in the month po ym 1813, in presence of the 
Empress Marie Louisa. The floating dock was finished in 1829. 
The inner floating dock, now called the Dock of Napoleon III., 
cost 16,000,000 francs.” As we remarked at the outset, the pres- 
pe interest in this place will give this extended account a peculiar 
ue. 
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" 1841, Charles O. Rogers also entered the establishment, and took 
: the business management of the concern. His enterprise and en- I 
- ergy soon discovered new fields for the development of journal- 
ism, and at his ——- Messrs. Sleeper & started the t c 
morning edition of the Journal, and he became a partner, and 
subsequently, with his brother, bought out Mr. we 8 interest. ‘ 
Under their joint the paper rr abundantly, 
but he'was soon called to mourn the loss. of his partner and his 
~ father,who were buried on the same day. The brother’s share in | 
the concern was purchased by Mr. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Proprisror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club).......... 2000 
One of Batovu’s Prcrortat, and one copy of Tae oF 


Union, when together, $3 60 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rurts. Buffalo, New York.—‘‘ Gerard the Lion-Killer” is living, and is now 
with a large hunting-party in Africa. 

Quenist.—1. We do not know what gave rise to the practice. 2. Yes. 

8. H., Saco, Maine.—The best way to learn the character of the Puritans is 
to read the various histories of New England, and of Old England, duri 
the Puritan sway. Elliott's ‘‘ History of New England,” and Neal’s ‘‘ Puri- 
tans,”’ are among works to be consulted. 

D. L. 8., New York.—We learn from a letter from R , dated Florence, A it 
1, that your picture was nearly completed. It was to be shipped in 

tember. 

o. The total number of persons employed in woollen factories in the 
United States is given, in the census of 1860, as 22,678 males and 16,574 
females; but this must be far short of the truth, as the list of trades and 
occupations is notoriously wy 

JuveNniLe:—A watch should not be suapevded by a chain when not worn, nor 
should it be hung on a hook, as im.either of there cases it might obtain 
from the escapement an external pendulous motion, which would be fatal 
to correct performance. The back of the watch-case when hung should 
always press against something soft, and should never be laid on a hard 
substance, such as a table, as under such it might be liable 
to external vibration. 

8. R., Salem, Mass.—Omnibuses were first used in Paris, and were not known 
in this country until 1830, when Gilling, a Frenchman, came to New York, 
having a drawing of such as were then in use in the French capital. One 
was built in that year under his direction by a coach-maker in New York, 
and another by Messrs. Carter, of Newark, N. J., by whom Gilling was em- 
Fe The appearance of the first omnibus run upon B way, by. 

wer, @ stage proprietor, attracted much ti 

Scrips.er —Authors and publisiiers bave quarrelied from time immemorial. 
‘Charles Lamb writes to a brother poet, ‘‘ The bookrellers consider us their 
journeymen—they hate us, and cheat us, and oppress us, and would wri 
the blood out of us, to put another sixpence into their mechanic pouches.’ 
Campbell, on the poled of a literary dinner, gave the health of — 
Bonaparte; and upon being asked what Napoleon had ever done for litera- 
ture. replied, “A t deal—he once shot a bookseller.” 

M. C., Concord, N. H.—Gainsborough, the painter. was born at Sudbury, 
England, iv 1727, and died in London, in 1788 His landscapes and other 
rural subjects are more valued than his portraits. 


WILD WILL: 


—or,— 


THE SEER OF NIAGARA. 
A ROMANCE OF THE EARLY FRENCH WAR. 
BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


This is a fine original novelette, which we shall commence in 
the next number of “The Flag of our Union,” and for which we 
bespeak the particular interest and attention of our readers. It is 
written with all the grace of the practised pen of its author, and 
combines some of the best scenes and most artistical developed 
plots that we hve printed for many a day. It is a most charming 
and original story, and intensely interesting from the beginning 
to the end. 


~ 


“Tae Man or tHe Mountarn.”—Mr. B. G. Stone has 
just issued an accurate lithograph of this famous profile cliff in 
Franconia, N. H., which may be obtained at Cotton’s, Washing- 


“F* ton Street, and Wiggins’s, Tremont Row. The engraving is 


from a beautiful drawing by Mr. Stone. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. A black fish, weighing one hundred pounds, was lately 
caught out of Okefenoko Swamp, in Georgia. 

.... Col. John Billings has been postmaster of Trenton, for- 
merly Oldenharnevelt, Oneida county, N. Y., for half a century. 

.++. Seventy-six, bass, weighing over twenty-five hundred 
pounds, were lately taken in a seine at Newport. 

.++. The Free-lovers of Berlin Heights threaten reprisals in 
the event of their property being injured by outsiders. : 

+++. Tames, the “old fireman” of Philadelphia, who had been 
in service since 1811, died quite recently. 

-+++ The Lower and Upper Sioux Indians have been paid off 
by our government, and are on friendly terms with us. 

.++. Francis Julien died of hydrophobia in Mobile, lately, 
though he had been bitten by a mad dog two years ago. 

..-.. The Baltimoreans are very properly rejoicing over 
new ship channel in Patapsco River. ‘ 

-» . Sir John Dean Paal, the swindling English banker, is 
said to be a hopeless lunatic in the Pentonville prison. 
. .... Francois and Gabriel Ravel, with a new troupe, are in 
this country. They cannot leave the stage. 

.+.. The promenade concerts at the Music Hall have been 
attended with brilliant and flattering success. 


«++. The cameleon, which is said to feed on nothing but air, 
has, of all animals, the nimblest tongue. 

.«+. Routledge & Co., of London, pay Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
$100,000 for the privilege of publishing his works. 

.+.. Society is composed of people who have more dinner than 
4ppetite, and people who have more appetite than dinner. 

.».. In China they wear watches in pairs, and this extrava- 
ance extends to wearing shawls in pairs. 

+++» In mercantile business, as in statesmanship, to think and 
to act form the basis of fortune and success. 

+++. Mr. Charles A. Barry has just completed a life-sized por- 
trait of John G. Whittier, the poet. 

«++. In selling a Newfoundland dog, do you know if it is val- 
ted for what it will fetch, or what it will bring? 

-++. Gen. Walker, instead of being on the march for Sonora, 
has been quietly taking his ease in Alabama. 

--.. We are sorry to see it stated that the grape crop in the 
icinity of Cincinnati is almost a complete failare this year. 


- RELICS OF THE PAST. 


“The past” is a relative term, and may refer back to the revo- 
lutionary era of our country ; to its first settlement by Europeans ; 
to the earlier visit by the Northmen ; to its prior invasion by the 
civilization of Asia, by way of the Aleutian chain .of islands ; to 
its first population by the red man, by the same rout ; to the gla- 
cial era, when our gravel hills were dumped down by icebergs ; 
to the platonic period, when the mountain chains were heaved up 
from the bowels of the earth ; or to the still earlier era, when the 
substance of those mountains was deposited in level strata of 
minute particles. It is to the latter period that we would now in- 
vite the attention of our readers,—to that remote past, before the 
mountains themselves existed, and when the materials of which 
they were to be composed were gathering together, preparatory to 
their crystallization into rock. In a portion of the primitive 
rock formed at that remote period,—so remote that its distance 
from the present can only be expressed by ages of ages,—a glob- 
ule of water has recently been found by Dr. Bouchelle of Eutaw, 
SouthCarolina, contained in the centre of the specimen. The 
drop is said to be movable and visible ; apg the rock being of the 
oldest on therface of the globe, this wateris supposed to have ex- 
isted in its present form ever since “the earth was without form, 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

Another comparatively ancient curiosity, though quite a mod- 
ern affair when contrasted with the former, is a living frog, which 
has recently been blasted out of a coal mine near Evansville, In- 
diana, by a miner named Potts. He was at work in a chamber of 
the Bodiam mines, some three hundred feet below the surface of 
the earth, and had thrown down a large mass-of coal by a powder 
blast, which he was engaged in breaking up, when from one of 
the fractures which he had made leaped out a living frog, well 
formed and active, and about the size of a man’s two fingers. 
Above the point where this little animal lay buried, are several 
strata of coal and sandstone, regularly stratified, of the aggre- 
gate thickness of two hundred and forty feet; and it must have 
required ages, beyond the capacity of man to comprehend, for the 
accumulation of these separate deposits above the vein of coal 
in which this creature was concealed. The facts above narrated, 
astounding as they appear, are vouched for by the editor of the 
Evansville Journal, who saw the ancient reptile sporting in all the 
pertness and activity of juvenile froghood, and inspected the 
locality from whence he was taken. We should be glad to have 
the creature submitted to Professor Agassiz for examination, to 
see wherein the structure of the animal may differ from that of 
the present day. As a general thing the type in fossil animals 
differs materially from that of the living species, and such a va- 
riation in the present case would go far to establish the truth of 
the indications that the animal was actually buried ig.the coat 


] vein, and has lived there through the indefinite period of time 


which must have elapsed since that stratum ofcoal was deposited. 
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ANCIENT LETTER CARRIERS. 

The institution of the post-office, as we understand it in our 
day, does not seem to have been known to the ancients, who em- 
ployed birds and dogs as messengers. Bergier, in his history of 
the great roads of the Roman empire, says that Cyrus introduced 
the use of four-wheeled carts, drawn by four horses, to transport 
the government despatches, and that “from the Egean Sea to the 
city of Suza, the capital of the Persian kingdom, there were one 
hundred and eleven huts or houses, from one to the other of 
which was a day’s journey.” Under the Romans, in the days of 
Augustus, Suetonius tells us that relays were employed for rapid 
communications. To send their letters “the emperors,” says 
Bergier, “employed posts stationed on the military roads, so well 
regulated and governed that there was no need for the sovereign 
prince to travel through his kingdom, for without leaving the city 
of Rome, he could govern the earth by letters, missives, orders 
and mandates, which were no sooner written than, by-means of 
the posts, they were carried as promptly as if birds had been the 
messengers.” Little did Augustus deem that the lightning would 
one day be the letter-carrier of mankind, and speed the winged 
thought from one hemisphere to the other literally in “less than 
no time.” 


+ 


A SPLENDID Epirice.—The new St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York, the corner-stone of which was recently laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, it is estimated, will be completed in five 
years, and cost $750,000. It will be 140 feet front and 325 feet 
deep. The ground plan is a Latin urn. It is to be built in the 
Gothic style, with three aisles, separated by lofty arches supported 
on marble columns, with a small chapel opposite each arch of the 
nave. The height of the interior will be 120 feet in the clear. 


Boating on Jamaica Ponp.—The young men of Jamaica 
Plain have collected quite a fleet of pleasure boats, which may be 
seen almost every pleasant evening skimming over the surface of 
Jamaica Pond. There are in all about thirty boats, including 
four race boats, of four oars each, two wherries, one canoe, and 
one canvass boat. The four-oared boats have two crews each. 


Loncoevity 1x Satem.—When the city assessors made their 
May perambulations they found that there were two hundred and 
twenty males in the city who were over seventy years of age, the 
oldest being ninety-five. Of the whole number two hundred were 
men yet in active life. Four have since died. 

An untucky Exrnessron.—An editor, retorting upon an op- 
ponent, says: “ Now this is a matter of taste—or rather of com- 
mon decency—aud something with which we have nothing to do.” 


BAZAAR, OODIPOOR, RAJPOOTANA, INDIA. 

The whole ot our last page is occupied by a large and effective 
engraving representing the bazaar, or market-place, of the town of 
Oodipoor, Rajpootana, India. The rich effect of Oriental archi- 
tecture, with its’ massive walls, graceful domes, its shaded gal- 
leries and huge external staircases, is here graphically displayed. 
We have bearded merchants, traders and priests, soldiers with 
clumsy matchlocks, fruit-venders and water-carriers, and women 
whose native grace has not been impaired by the use of European 
costumes. The picturesque town of Oodipoor is the capital of a 
small State, governed by a rajah who is the acknowledged head 
of the Rajpoot confederacy, and whose forefathers made a gallant 
but ineffectual stand against the Mogul emperors. When the 
ancient capital of Rajpootana, Cheetore, was sacked for the third 
time, Oody Singh, then rajah, removed his capital to this spot, on 
the banks of a beautiful lake, by the side of which his palace is a 
commanding object, overlooking the lovely valley to which the 
domain of his successor is now reduced. It is a well-built city, 
stone and marble being plentifully used in its construction, and 
surrounded by #’wall of far greater extent shan at presentmeces- 
sary to hold its reduced population. The principal business ie 
carried on in the vicinity of the buildings here given, of which the 
one on the right is the Kotwabee, the office of the magistrate who 
has the control of the bazaars, the collection of dues and manage- 
ment of the police ; and here all, from the Kotwab dewnwards, aro 
busily engaged from morning till night in plundering the peasantry 
who bring their produce to market, or taking bribes from all par- 
ties to all suits which are brought before them. There is no end 
to the exactions to which unfortunate villagers are subject before 
they can realize on their produce. First, at the gate of the city 
the guard abstracts his piece of wood, or handful of grain or vege- 
table, from the loaded cart or donkey, as it passes; then a naked 
beggar, smeared with ashes, springs from a corner where he is 
jabbering prayers before a filthy idol, and takes his quota; then at 
the Kotwabee again ; and finally, they have to endure the preda- 
tory visits of the sacred cattle, who stalk up and down the bazaars, 
helping themselves wherever they please, and often resenting any 
attempt to protect the coveted eatables with lowered horns. 


CHINESE AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture has always been encouraged in China by the gov- 
ernment. Every year, from time immemorial, a grand festival is 
celebrated*in its honor in all the principal towns of the empire, 
and the emperor himself, on this occasion, works in a field in the 
environs of Pekin. In the ancient imperial ordinances we find 
the following precept : “If there is a man who does not labor, a 
woman who does not spin, some one suffers from cold or htinger 
in the country.” None of the Chinese reformers, have forgotten 
the’noblé maxim ; many of them have become celebrated by the 
zeal with which they have put it in practice. Among this number 
is quoted an emperor of the family of Pung. Faithful to the 
spirit which had constantly inspired his predecessors, this mc narch 
caused an infinity of the monasteries of the Bonzes to be destroyed. 
Another, the Emperor Yong-Ching, who reigned at the end of the 
last century, ordered the governors of the provinces to send him 
every year the name of the peasant who had rendered himeelf 
noticed by his application to farming and his good conduct. This 
diligent laborer was raised to the rank of mandarin of the eighth 
order, a distinetion which gave him a right much envied in China, 
that of taking tea with the governor and remaining seated in his 
presence. On his death, great honors were rendered him, and his 
name was inscribed with pomp in the hall of his ancestors. - This 
wise policy has not only resulted in augmenting the number of 
farmers in China, but nowhere are they more esteemed, and they 
rank much higher than the mechanics and merchants of the city. 


> 


Goop Dinners.—More than a century ego, Dr. Townshend, 
of Pewsey, asserted a principle whereby one may estimate the 
value of a grand dinner, and at the same time ascertain what 
qualifications are requisite to complete the character of an ac- 
complished statesman. He has put it in print, and solemnly 
affirms that “it is an old and well-founded observation, that no 
man is fit to govern an empire, or a state, or » city, om a family, 
who cannot give to his friends and adherents a good dinner !’” 


Great Fext.—An exchange speaks of a chap with feet so 
large that when it rains or when he wants to gét in the shade, he 
lies down on his back and holds up one foot. It fully answers 
the purpose of an umbrella. This beats the man whose feet were 
mistaken for a pair of leather trunks, and who had to go to the 
fork of a road to pull his boots off. 

Caste Wit.—The following definitions are among the smart 
things elicited by the success of the international telegraph :— 
“The Equator—an imaginary line which divid:s the world. The 
Cable—a real line which unites it.” 

Tue Hosritat at Nortuamrpton.—The governor has issued 
a proclamation announcing that the “‘ Hospital for the Insane in 
Western Massachusetts,” at Northampton, is completed, and now 
ready for the reception of lunatics. 

Sure “Artantic Curtis has a ship of 
thousand tons on the stocks in his yard at East Boston, which he 
designs to name the “Atlantic Telegraph.” Its figure-head will 
be a bust of Franklin. 


> 


> 


Persowat.—Onr old favorites, Mr. and Mrs. John Gilbert, 
are playing in the stock company of the Arch Street Theatre, 


"Philadelphia. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
“I AM THINKING OF THEE.” 


BY M. POTTER. JR. 


I am thinking of thee—yes, awake or reposing, 

My thoughts and my dreams are clinging to thee; 
And my heart, tyrant-like, is ever deposing 

All else from my mind saye reflection of thee. 
Years have rolled by since last my fond vision 

Beheld the dear form which I cannot forget ; 
Still, still I remember thy love. thy derision, 

The hour we parted—the hour we met! 


Iam thinking of thee—and affection grows fonder, 
As I dwell on the past so fraught with delight; 
While regret, deep regret fills my mind as I ponder 
On the hours of love so delusively bright. 
Yes. oft am I gloomy, when from retrospection - 
“4 My spirit returns to grapple with pain ; : 
While my sorrowing heart still clings to affection. 
And sighs for the days which can ne'er come again. 


BEAUTY AND GENIUS. 


Beauty and genius. is it so, 

That ye, even ye, can sink so low? 

Can this world’s mists quench lights divine, 
That Heaven set forth and bid to shine? 
The insect takes its tiny flight, 

Ambitious of the violet's height ; 

The eagle will not fold his plume 

To crawl and mope in mire and gloom, 

But soars above, as proud to try 

It he may reach yon sun and sky. 

But mighty minds, endowed with power, 
Higher than highest orbs to tower, 

Leave ether for corrupted air. 

Cleave to the dust, and perish there —Spsranza. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Through knowledge we behold the world’s creation, 
How in his cradle first he fostered was; 

And judge of nature's cunning operation, 
How things she formed of a formless mass. 

By knowledge we do learn ourselves to know, 

And what to man, and what to God we owe. —Spawser. 


Editor's Easy. Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


After a summer almost unparalleled for the strange vicissitudes of the 
weather, we have drifted into sautumn—not in these latitudes a melancholy 
month, but often. as we trust it will prove this year, more summery than 
summer itself. What golden noontides—what delicious mornings and eve- 
nings may we not expect! The genial atmosphere of our autumn perves even 
the aged, while fresh vigor seems imparted to the young and imaginative. 
Sadly do our pleasure-s.ckers miss it when they turn their backs on forest, 
and mountain, and lake, just as September begins. It fs the very season 
when we feel most inclined to leave the city and ream through wood and 
glen...... We do not envy the mood of that very fast young American, whom 
we heard the other day declare that the transatlantic telegraph was “slow.” 
We ought surely to be satisfied when we hear of events some time before they 
happened This is certainly the case. Westward despatches, like good musi- 
cians, constantly beat time. The westward wave of electricity outstrips the 
old scythe-bearer. and his budget is stale when it comes to hand... ... One of 
the great events of the day is the successful navigation of the Erie Canal by 
steam. The experiment bas been fairly tested, and its result must add im- 
mensely to the wealth of the Empire State. Are our readers aware that, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, the New York canals have carried upon their waters 
the stupendous amount of fifty-five million tons, having a value exceeding 
two billion five hundred million dollars?...... Douglas & Sherwood’s mam- 
moth skirt establishment, Nos. 51, 58 and 55 White Street, New York, is one 
of the marvels of the day. A palace devoted to hoops and crinoline—miles 
of beauty (a Miss is a mile,and Douglas & Sherwood employ a thousand girls) 
ministering to extend the area of other beauties, and turning out four thou- 
sand skirtsa day. It is really prodigious. The enterprising firm evidently 
entertain no fear of the immediate collapse of crinoline..,...**The Mount 
Vernon Record” is a neatly-printed quarto, published monthly. under the 
official sanction of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Association,”’ which devotes its influence and 
profits to the purchase of the home and grave of the *‘ Father of his Country.” 
Address 8. F. Watson, Philadelphia. Price, $la year...... What is courage? 
Lord Peterborough, who passed for one of the bravest men of his time, said to 
some of his admirers, who lauded him for never having shown fear, * Show 
me a danger which I think serious and inevitable, and you will see that I am 
as much afraid az anybody."......The peculiarities of men of genius as to 
their working hours have excited much attention. Paesiello could only com- 
pose in bed. The poet Cimarosa derived his inspiration from tumult and 
crowds. Mezeray was in the habitof writing in broad daylight, even at noon- 
day. Descartes composed some of his sublimest works lying on his back; 
whilst the famous jurist, Cujas,.wrote his iva contrary position. Guido Reni 
never touched his pencil unless he was in full dress; and Haydn declared it 
was difficult for him to compose unless he wore the ring Frederick the Great 
had given bim...... One of Talleyrand’s friends reminded him of a misfortune 
which had nearly proved fatal to him. ‘My friend.” replied Talleyrand, 

“God has placed our eyes in front, that we may always look forward, and 
never back *’...... Tasso replied toa proposition that he should take vee- 
gence on a man who had injured him, “I do not wish to deprive him either 
of his goods, his honor, or his life. I only wish te deprive him of his ili- 
will.”......To many people gratitude is a burden, and he who impores it 
almost anithy of hatred. Thus Racine thought it necessary to say to a friend, 
“I am under obligations to you, yet I shall always love you.”......The 
Moniteur Algerien mentions an invasion of rats in the province of Bona, the 
animals having spread over some districts of the couotry.and devoured whole 
fields of corn. According to the accounts of the Arabs, these vermin have 
never appeared in such numbers as during the present season. An officer of 
the Arab b is now engaged in going through the district, in order to 
ascertain the extent of the damage caused, and fix approximately what allow- 
ance it will be necessary to make to the sufferers in the payment of their 
ee The clerk of a New York apothecary has been convicted of man- 

ug in Sing the death of an infant by making a mistake in preparing 
a prescription. ..... Mrs. Chadwick, wife of Mr. George Chadwick, Peekskill 
Hollow, Putnam county, New York. cut off her hand between the wrist and 
elbow. while laboring under religious excitement. She had recently been 
frequently heard to say, “If thine hand offend thee, cut it off” The wound 
is a terrible one. and her recovery is doubtful ..... The Wheeling Times cays 
that a man was run over by the gravel train at Broad Tree Tunnel, recently. 
He was kneeling on the track at the time, grieving and praying for a deceased 


friend. when the train appeared coming out of the tunnel, with the engine 
backing, in consequence of which the engineer did not see him. The train 
passed over him, severing his heed from his body...... Mr. Kavanah, who 
took the letter from Lucknow during the siege to Sir Colin Campbell. has 
been rewarded with the sum of £2000, and an appointment in Oude worth 
£700 a year...... The company which was formed last year in New York, for 
the purpose of establishing telegraphic communication between the island of 
Cuba and the American continent. have completed their preliminary arrange- 
ments, and are resolved to commence the work immediately... ... In Attle- 
boro’, lately, during a shower. young lady, not being able to do better, 
sheltered herself effectually by taking off her crinoline skirt and making a 
sort of tent of it. She emerged as dry asa toperat 6 A. M......The wine, 
brandy, cigars and tobacco imported into the United States last year cost 
$11,934,868...... Mayor Tiemann, of New York, lately solemnized a marriage 
of two happy couples at a charge of fifty cents. Cheap enough...... Female 
clerks are becoming an institution. There are some six hundred in Boston, 
including book-keepers. >. ...The taxable property of Chicago last spring was 
thirty-six millions of dollars; while the amount recorded upon bond and 
mortgage, which it was pledged to secure. was over one hundred and nine 
millions of dollars...... Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison have accepted a 
new opera from the pen of Mr. Balfe, which is to be produced next month, at 
Drury Lane...... Jules Janin, the well-known critic of the Paris Debats, is 
about to publish a book entitled ‘“ Mademoiselle Rachel.”...... The late Sir 
R. Sutton, Bart., who was4n hunting and sportiog matters a second Nimrod. 
killed. in 17 years (from 1828 to 1845), the following enormeus quantity of 
game :—3167 grouse, 12,774 pheasants, 22,795 partridges. 7829 hares, 4483 
rabbits, 182 woodcocks, 165 snipes, 35 wild ducks, 14 quails, 4 landrails,- 4 
plovers, and 4 dottrels. Total, 51.765...... The Dean of Ripon, in England, 
and John Q. Wilson, of Albany, are reported to be the survivors of those who 
accompanied Robert Fulton on his first steam vessel journey on the Hudson 
River...... The Russian mission now at Pekin has, in a recent report, made 
known the result of the last census taken by order of the emperor of China. 
The present population is said by this document to amount to 415.000,000, 
that of Pekin being 1.648,814...... The word *‘ lobsters ” is often sneeringly 
applied to soldiers in England at the present day. It is suggested by their 
red coats, and it is not unlikely that the appellation was very common with 
the patriots in Revolutionary times. ..... A new tragedy on the subject of 
Cleopatra has just been produced at Naples. The author is Signor Bologn- 
ese. The “Serpent of Old Nile” is personated very successfully by Madame 
Sadowski... ... A writer in the National Intelligencer says that spirits of 
hartshorn is a certain remedy for the bite of a mad dog. The wound. he adds, 
should be constantly bathed with it, and three or four doses, diluted, taken 
inwardly during the day. The hartshorn decomposes, chemically, the virus 
insinuated into the wound, and immediately alters and destroys its deleteri- 
ousness...... To prevent the production of photographic bank notes, the 
Bank of England now prints its notes on yellow paper with blue ink, from 
which photographic copies cannot be taken......The violin which Ole Bull 
uses in his concerf8 is of very considerable value. It was made in 1562, by 
Gaspard de Salo, by order of Cardinal Aldobrandini (afterwards Clement 
VIIL.), and is ornamented with chasings, by Benvenuto Cellini. The cardi- 
nal gave the instrument to the treasury of Inspruck; but in the year 1809 it 
on into the possession of a French soldier, who sold it to Dr. Paginini, a 

ther of the celebrated violinist, and he bequeathed it on his death-bed to 
Ole Bull ..... The London Illustrated News gives half a column and a char- 
acter portrait to Aldridge, the negro tragedian. The critic says:—*‘ As both 
& tragic and a comic actor, Mr. Aldridge’s talents are undeniably great. In 
tragedy he has a solemn intensity of style, burning occasionally into a blaze 
of fierce invective or passionate declamation; while the dark shades of his 
face become doubly sombre in their thoughtful aspect—a night-like gloom is 
spread over them, and an expression more terrible than paler lineaments can 
readily assume. In farce he is exceedingly amusing; the ebony becomes pol- 
ished—the coal emits sparks. His face is the faithful index of his mind ; and, 
as there is not a darker frown than his, there is nota broader grin. The 
ecstacy of his long shrill note in ‘Opossum upa gum-tree,’ can only be 
equalled by the agony of his cry of despair over the dead body of Desdemo- 
SA”. on csd Sidney Smith says:—‘‘ A joke goes a great way in the country. I 
have known one last pretty well for seven years. I remember a joke after a 
meeting of the clergy. in Yorkshire, where there was a Rev. Mr. Buckle, who 
never spoke when I gave his health, saying that he was a buckle without a 
tongue. Most persons within hearing laughed, but my next neighbor sat 
unmoved in thought. At last, a quarter of an hour after we had all done, 
he suddenly nudged me, exclaiming, ‘I see now what you meant, Mr. Smith 
—you meanta joke."—‘ Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘I believe I did.’ Upon which he 
began laughing so heartily, that I thought he would choke, and was obliged 
to pat him on the back.”...... The Prince de Ligne finely remarks that to 
paint death, as we generally do, isa great injustice. We shculd represent 
death in the shape of a venerable, mild and serene matron, with traces of 
beauty in her countenance, and her arms gracefully expanded to receive us. 
This is the emblem of an eternal repose after a melancholy life harassed 
by anxieties and storms...... A boy nearly three years of age, son of Mrs. 
Mary McGuire, who keeps a porter-house in Greenwich Avenue, New York, \ 
died from convulsions produced by fright. A stranger to Mrs. McGuire en- 
tered the plece. and called for liquor; and it being refused, threw a bundle 
of wood at her, the sticks flying in every direction, and breaking a number of 
decanters and glasses. The boy was immediately seized with convulsions as 
Stated. ..... It is estimated that there are more than two thousand persons of 
both sexes now temporarily resident in Indiana, Iowa and other Western 
States, for the express purpose of obtaining divorces upon grounds which 
would not avail them in the State of their actual residence... ... Chilly, the 
manager of the Ambigu Theatre, Paris, has as usual been given up to the 
jokers during the hot weather. He alone was obliged to close, under pretext 
of the preparations necessary to bring out his new piece of “‘ The Fugitives.” 
They say that one night he looked into the house between the acts, and 
turned with a face of ditmay to the prompter, with the sacred question of 
* Why, good gracious, where's the audience Monsier,”’ replied the 
prompter, without moving a muscle, *‘he is just now gone to get a bottle of 
beer at the Cafe de Strasbourg.”” Chilly wiped his brow, from which the per- 
spiration was streaming. ** Will he return, do you think ?”"—~‘ Most certain- 
ly—he expressed himself highly satisfied with the play, and applauded as one 
man.”—* Then let business proceed,” exclaimed Chilly, loftily—and it did 
proceed...... As evidence of the progress of music in America (intended more 
especially for our European friends), we copy the following from the New 
York Herald, where it appeared among the musical advertisements :—* Drum- 
mer wanted—in a wholesale shirt store. Address box 460, post-office.” If a 
wholesale shirt store requires a drum already to succeed in New York, we 
presume general dealers will require « full band... ... The counsel for a pris- 
oner convicted of assault and battery in New York, intimated to the Record- 
er. about to pass sentence, that it would be well to liberate him in honor of 
the great event which everybody was celebrating—the success of the Atlantic 
cable. The Recorder blandly answered that, in consideration of the cable, he 
would only give the man six months in the penitentiary...... Some of the 
expensive and splendid churches in the Fifth Avenue, New York, have had to 
be abandoned for want of funds. It is now all the rage to build costly 
churches in that aristocratic Dr. Gardiver Spring's new church on 
Morray Ilill, in that avenue, will cost 200,000; and Archbishop Hughes's 
new cathedral will cost not much short of a million...... The ladies have 
worked nobly in behalf of the purchase of Mt. Vernon. Madame Le Vert, 
the distinguished Mobilian, bas in one year collected nearly seven thousand 
dollars,of which sum the citizens of Mobile gave nearly half. On the 4th of 
July. Mr. Wm. P. Molett, of Dallas county, Ala., sent this lady $550. 


* are carried out, the bottom of the ocean will be reticulated with telegraphic 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

All angry feelings between the French and English seem to have passed 
away with the cordial interchange of sentiments between the two sovereigns 
at the Cherbourg fete.—The Atlantic telegraph stock has risen to par.—The 
submarine telegraph to the Channel Islands has been successfully laid, and 
communications are now going on between Southampton and Alderney.— 
Soyer, the immortal cook. has breathed his last in London. and will never 
breathe again in this world.—Rains have injured the French harvest. which 
will not be so good as has been expected.—There was a large arrival of 
wounded troops from Delhi and Agra at Chatham. England. lately. They 
had disembarked at Gravesend from the East India Company’s troop ship, 
Seringapatam. A large number of the invalids were wounded at Delhi, Mee- 
rut and Agra, and several have lost an arm.—In Candia, 300 armed Turks 
wished to pursue their vengeance on the Christians, but they were prevented 
by the arrival of the minister of police...... The renewal of diplematic rela- 
tions between France ant Naples is rendered probable...... Accounts from 
Teheran, via Constanti that the relations between the Per- 
sian government and the English , which d on the point of 
being broken off, had been completely re-established.—The Espana, of Mad- 
rid. states, on the authority of a letter from Melilla, that the Moors, after car- 
rying off all their crops, had opaned a ebarp fire of artillery and musketry on 
the Spanish garrison, and had done some damage to houses in the town — 
Advices from Vienna announce the report of a concentration of an Austrian 
corps d’armee of 30.000 to 23,000 men of all ranks in South Hungary. on the 
points nearest the Turkish, Bosnia and Servian frontiers. 


Alexandre Dumas. 

Some curious details of the private life of this prolific and popular author 
have lately been given publicity. It app that he i company even 
when engaged in literary labor, and often has to lay down and take up his 
pen fifty times an hour. He is also beset with duns. notwithstanding he 
coins money as an author. But he always faces his creditors. When he has 
money, he pays them; when he has none, he dismisses them with promists 
to pay, which satisfies them equally well. He does not go into company 
much, is rarely seen at the theatre. and never at official parties and receptions. 


intat, 


France. 

The Moniteur de l’Armee replies to some remarks in the London Times re- 
specting Cherbourg. The article is one of contradiction and assertion rather 
than of argument or proof. It concludes with a defence of the present sys- 
tem in France, with a eulogium of the emperor, and a recommendation to the 
Times to banish all uneasiness. the harmony between the two governments 
being perfect, and no hostility on the part of France to be apprehended. 


China. 

In their recent engagement with the French and English, the Chinese have 
behaved remarkably well for them. They have improved amazingly in firing, 
and many of their batteries are admirably served. More than one blue-but- 
ton mandarin has killed himself, rather than yield himself a prisoner; and 
several braves have flung themselves on the French bayonets when all hope 
was lost. 

Antwerp. 

A dreadful fire recently destroyed the Exchange in this city, with its mag- 
nificent bronze cupola, arcades and the Tribunals of Commerce. The Cham- 
bers of the 8) ndic, with the city archives, were completely destroyed. The 
fire broke out in an upper story, and nothing was saved. The Exchange of 
Antwerp was one of the finest edifices of its kind in Europe.. | 


Frenchmen Plotting. 

It is said that Louis Napoleon was very much affected when he Jearned that 
the persons compromised in the plot lately discovered at St. Etienne were 
mostly Frenchmen, while those who figured in the affair of the 14th of Janu- 
ary were foreigners. About thirty of the St. Etienne conspirators have been 
arrested, and twenty loaded shells, exactly like Orsini’s, seized. 


Sardinia. 

The Princes Humbert and Amadeus, of Sardinia, sons of the king, who are 
pupils of the Artillery School at Turin, took part. lately, in the half-yearly 
competition of firing ata mark. As the other pupils, young men of eighteen 
or twenty, are not courtiers, the competition was a bona fide one. The pripces 
displayed remarkable skill in the exercises. 


Imperial Clemency. 

The emperor of the French embraced the opportunity of the rejoicings of 
the 15th of August, to grant pardon toa great many poor fellows banished 
for patriotiem in adhering to the oaths and pledges that he himeelf set the 

ple of v It is very magnanimous to forgive those whom you 
have injured! 


India. 

In Central India, the rebellion is said to have been effectively represred by 
a proclamation of Lord Canning, announcing that there would be no hope of 
pardon for any individual who had co-operated in the murder of any British 
subject. We don’t believe in the suppression of any such rebellion by paper 
bulletins, having greater faith in leaden bullets. 


Rome 

The Roman pontiff has decided to re-establish the order of Hospitallers of 
Jerusalem, or Knights of Rhodes. It cannot be that they are to assume their 
old mission of warring against the Turke—the treaty of Paris forbids this. 
It is thought that a firman will be solicited to permit making the Holy ba 
the seat of the order. 


Algeria. 

The Algerian papers publish a letter sont by Prince Napoleon to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Algiers, in answer to an address of congratulation on his 
appointment. The prince, confirming the rumors which have been current 
on the subject, expresses a hope that he o- shortly be enabled to pay a visit 
to the colony. 


The Cable!—the Cable! 

Nothing is talked of in Europe now, but the success of the Atlantic cable. 
It will be a wonder for a long time yet. Already a vast number of submarine 
lines to various parts of the world are projected; and if one half the schemes 


wires. 


Russia. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh states that the cholera has again broken out 
with great violence in the capital. The deaths are not very numerous, but 
they frequently come on with great rapidity. There were then eighty-one 
cases under treatment. 


Poland. 

Accounts from Posen, in the German journals, state that the revolutionary 
ecmmittee of London bas recently distributed in Poland copies of a manifesto 
exciting the Poles to rebellion. A copy has been seized by the authorities of 
Posen. 


Turkey. 

Some of the Austrian journals have been accusing the Court of the Tuile- 
ries of designing to dismember Turkey and Austria, but the semi-official 
organs of Louis Napoleon emphatically deny any such purpose. 
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Kastty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $167 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form aelub, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


About 1800 patents were issued at the patent-office during the 
six months ending the 30th of June. The receipts for the same 
period were $100,525.—— Near Abingdon, Virginia, recently, a 
Mr. Smeltz was fecding a thrashing machine, when the cylinder 
burst, driving one of the spikes through the chin upwards, carry- 
ing away the lower front teeth, and shattering the jaw in a terrible 
manner. Another spike was deeply buried in the shoulder, and 
could not be extracted without endangering his life. —— At Ba- 
lina, Mexico, is accumulated from the neighboring mines two 
millions of silver bullion, which cannot be transported because of 
the troubled state of the country. ——— The Countess Dowager of 
Hardwicke, who recently died in England at the age of 95, was 
the daughter of the fifth Earl of Balcarres, who, at the age of 60, 
married her mother. Lady Hardwicke was therefore able to say 
her father was engaged in the rebellion of 1715 (143 years ago) ; 
that her grandfather was born in the same year that Charles Ist 
was beheaded (1549), and that Charles 2d gave way the bride at 
her grandfather’s first marriage, —— A company of gentlemen at 
Rocky Point, L. I., cayght seventeen sharks one evening, lately! 
That is preferable to having seventeen sharks catch a company of 
gentlemen. —— The celebrated racing stallion, Ambassador, was 
killed by lightning, recently, on the plantation of his owner, Mr. 
Charles N. Merriwether, about ten miles from Clarksville, Tenn. 
‘Ambassador was the winner of the great Alabama stake of $28,000 
in 1854, and his time is among the best on record. —— H. Clay 
Smith has been prospecting on Bear River, in Oxford county, 
Maine, and has shown toa Portland editor specimens of gold 
found in the bed of that river in the town of Newry. He says he 
found the real gold-bearing quartz, and took specimens of gold at 
various points, although the high water, occasioned by the con- 
stant rains, prevented any test as to whether enough could be ob- 
tained to make mining profitable. —— The Norwalk Gazette says 
that while eight young men were in the water at Belden’s Neck, a 
thief came along and stole ‘every vestige of their clothing.” Of 
course they could not very well chase him, and he escaped.—— An 
old woman lately fell off a house in Limerick, Ireland, as she was 
sweeping the gutter. On being taken up, she applied her hand 
to her pocket, with the romantic observation, “ Musha! I wonder 
is my pipe broke?” —— Perry Cox, who broke jail a short time 
ago at York, Pa., hasturned up on Frazer River, where he boasts 
of making $30 a week by barbering.—— From the annual abstract 
of returns of the militia of the United*States for 1857, transmitted 
to Congress in accordance with the act of 1803, by the Secretary 
of War, we learn that the grand aggregate in all the States, Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia is 2,755,726. Of this num- 
ber about 2,700,000 are infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 12,000 artillery, 
and 34,000 riflemen. The total returned for Kentucky is 88,858, 
of which number about 86,000 are infantry, 900 cavalry, 1000 
artillery, and 700 riflemen. 


A LITTLE HERO. 

A correspondent of the Pittsburg Post, writing from the Moun- 
tain House, Cresson, relates the following incident which recently 
occurred in the cars, after leaving Pittsburg :—“As we left the 
city, we observed a small boy, named Stitt, about 12 years of age, 
poorly clad, but very intelligent, having with him an infant ten 
months old, the child of his sister, who died a few weeks ago. 
The lad had brought the infant from Iowa City, where the mother 
died, and was on his way to Harrisburg. The young uncle had 
cared for it, and nursed it all the way—a weighty charge for one 
so young. It would not, perhaps, have been so much remarked 
had a young girl been the custodian of the orphaned babe, but 
here was a mere boy putting away childish things, and assuming 
all the cares and responsibilities of a parent, during a journey of 
a thousand miles at least. The passengers manifested the great- 
est interest in the little wayfarer and his charge, the ladies e=pe- 
cially, in turn relieving the lad of his burden, as he appeared to be 
almost exhausted with his long journ¢y. Such constancy and 
manliness in one so young is not often exhibited, and certainly 
well deserves the name of heroism.” 


Oxyoexatep Bitrers.—We have frequent occasion to speak 
of this remarkable medicine, because we have full faith in its ex- 
cellence, and know of mapy instances where it has performed 
almost miraculous cures. It is principally designed as an anti- 
dote for dyspepsia, indigestion, and the numerous disorders of the 
stomach. It was discovered and perfected by q regular physician, 
after years of research and practical experience in medicine. It 
is entirely unlike all other specifics with which we are acquainted, 
and extracts the disease by its very roots, leaving no vestige be- 
hind. Sold by all respectable druggists in the United States. 

A bap Name.—Columbus, Kentucky, is a hard place. An old 
farmer, who had been badly swindled there, said of it :—“ If the 
angel Gabriel happens to land at Columbus, there ’ll be no resur- 
rection; for they ’ll swindle him out of his trumpet before he can 
make a single toot!” 


To wasn Corors.—For washing fine and elegant colors, the 
Scientific American advises ladies to boil some bran in rain water, 
and use the liquor cold. Nothing can eqaal it for case upon color 
and for cleaning cloth. 


‘ 


apsive Gatherings. 


A firm in Chicago shipped recently, direct to London, eighteen 
thousand coon skins. : 

The sporting men in Milford, Conn., are trying to raise money 
enough to make a trotting park. 

There are 50,051 rice plantations in the South, the annual pro- 
duct of which is worth about $4,000,000. 

The last census of New York city shows a decrease of popula- 
tion since the great revulsion of last year. 7 

Mr. John Butler Studley died in Hanover, Mass., recently, of 
consumption, after a lingering illness of twenty years, during six- 
teen of which he has conversed only in a whisper. 

The telegraph operators at Trinity Bay have named the place 
“ Cyrus Station,” in honor of Mr. Cyrus W. Field. The nearest 
village is fifteen miles off, andthe nearest house five miles. 


The Minnesota correspondence of the Cleveland Plaindealer 


says that the area of crops throughout Minnesota this is at 
least one-third greater than last year. The corn crop is exceed- 
ingly promising. 

The subscription to the Legare monument, according to notice, 
was closed August Ist, the amount subscribed having reached the 
handsome sum of $2438 50, and the.subscription list showing a 
goodly pamber f the most distinguished and respectable names 
in South Carolina. 

A curious mistake occurred in the election returns for the presi- 
dency of the federal republic of Switzerland. In consequence of 
a clerical error, the wrong man was placed at the head of the gov- 
ernment for a space of twenty-four hours, but when the mistake 
had been detected, he resigned his dignity to the lawful possessor. 


A woman residing at St, Mary’s, C. W., observed a drunken 
man coming up to the toll-gate with a club in his hand, with 
which he made after and struck a boy ; no doubt believing he was 
going to murderthe boy, she uttered a cry and rushed to his res- 
cue, but had only proceeded a few yards, when she fell upon the 
ground and expired. 


Princeton Theological Seminary bids fair to censure the cal- 
umny of the degeneracy of ministers’ sons. One-fifth of the 

resent number of students are the sons of ministers ; and in the 
institution may now be seen the grandsons of the Rev. Drs. Grif- 
fin and Witherspoon, and the great grandson of the Rev. Jona- 
than Edwards. 

A recent French writer remarks that summer for journalists is 
like the desert of Sahara for travellers. A hot sand under the 
feet, burning skies above the head, sterility all around and not an 
oasis. When the paper has gone to press and the moment to halt 
and rest arrives, journalists and travellers have both the same 
thought. It is of to-morrow. 


It is reported in Great Salt Lake City that Brigham Young has 
received a revelation from the Lord commanding him to, hold his 
voice for.a season. The secret of the “revelation” was ex 
by one of Brigham’s wives in conversation with a Gentile, when 
she said, “ Brigham will not preach again so long as there is a 
Gentile short-hand reporter here to take down aly Giesemnen.” 

William H. Russell of Detroit, missing mysteriously since 
December, has turned up in San Francisco. He went to Liver- 
pool, thence to Jamaica, thence to San Francisco, where he was 
too ill to wander any further, and.where he fell in hands. 
Mr. Russell’s mind was affected by the death of his little boy, and 
the labor of fitting up his hotel at Detroit, and he wandered away 
in that condition. 


An establishment in Cincinnati, purporting to be a candle and 
oil factory, has elicited investigations, from the peculiar offensive 
odors which it exhales, and it has been discovered that the carrion 
collected by the offal contractor is there boiled down, the oil and 
lard extracted, and the remains used to fatten hogs for the mar- 
ket. It is described as being even worse than the swill milk busi- 
ness, and the concern is to be indicted. 


At Coney Island, recently, Mr. George Merrifield of Baltimore 
left a gold watch, diamond breastpin and suit of clothes, all valued 
at $400, at the Pavilion Hotel, where he disrobed himself pre- 
paratory to bathing.in the surf. He received a ticket for his prop- 
erty, but while in the water a man eee a forged ticket, o 
tained the property, and escaped before the swindle was discov- 
ered. This may serve as a warning to others under similar 
circumstances. 

In Buffalo, recently, as a young man was engaged in swingin 
some young ladies, he tripped and fell so that as the heavy ouine 
box returned it passed over him, tearing the flesh clear from. the 
bone on one side and making a transverse rent in the flesh of the 
abdomen seven inches long. The man’s body, which was stout, 
was compressed into a space of less than nine inches when the box 
passed over him. Although seriously injured there are prospects 
of his recovery. 

Dan Rice’s trained camel was killed going from Brazil to Green 
Castle, Ind., recently. As the elephant and camel, which were 
chained together, were crossing a bridge, nine miles from the latter 
place, they broke through. The elephant caught a beam with his 
trunk, and found a footing for one of his legs, and so saved him- 
self by main strength, climbing upon the firm part of the work ; 
but the poor camel swang by his side when he reached terra firma 
with a broken neck. 

A simple young fellow from New London was met on the bat- 
tery, New York, recently, by a “gentlemanly stranger” from 
Buffalo, who was anxious to get home, and offered to exchange a 
valuable gold watch for greenie’s silver watch and two dollars 
cash. Green (his real name was Simon Smith) made the bargain 


and walked off with the price. It was wrapped in elegant tissue _ 


paper, and presently Green unwrapped it, when his 
chase turtied out to be nothing but a common pe 
examine the next watch he buys betore purchasing. 


The Cincinnati Gazette states that as Mr. Squire J. John, a 
prominent furniture manufacturer in that city, was blowing into 
the muzzle of a gan, to ascertain whether it was loaded, a favorite 
house-dog came nding upon him, and exploded the gun, the 
hammer of was of the 
heavy charge of entered the i) . John, carrying awa 
the left pron arm entire upper left portion of the face me | head. 
The brains of the unfortunate man were scattered in every direc- 
tion, and of course he died instantly. 


A desperate “lovyer,”’ named Paxton, having received the 
“mittin”’ from a a at Darlington, in Montgomery 
county, N. Y., to whom been paying his “distresses,”’ met 
her at church recently, and drawing a revolver, snapped it three 
times in a vain attempt to shoot her. A gentleman came to the 
rescue of the lady, and Paxton levelled the revolver at him, but 
fortanately it again missed fire. He was immedi disarmed 
and arrested and taken to Crawfordshire, where he was lodged in 
jail. Strange to say, the pistol was re-capped and every 1 


did pur- 
He will 


which had before missed fire was discharged on the spot. 


——~ 


Sands of Gold. 


--+.» It is his whole life, not a few incidents of it, that proves a 
man.—Bovee. 

.+.. The death of Judas i$ as strong a confirmation of Chris- 
tianity, as the life of Paul.—Colton. 


.-.. Women generally consider consequences in love, seldom 
in resentment.—La Bruyere. 

-+.., Subtract from many modern poets, all that may be found 
in Shakspeare, and trash will remain.—Colton, 

.... He that likes a Aot dinner, a’ warm welcome, new ideas, and 
old wine, will not often dine with the rich.—- . 


.... It seems to me that this blessed world will never want 
something to quarrel about, so long as there are two straws upon 
it.—Jerrold. 


.... In the morning, we carry the world, like Atlas; at noon, 
we stoop and bend beneath it ; and at night, it crushes us flat to 
the ground.—Beecher. 


+++» We should round every day of stirring action with an 
evening of thought. We learn nothing of our experience except 
we muse upon it.—Bovee. 

-++. How few let their passions, their resentments, die before 
them! How few seg their vices coffined, ere they fall them- 
selves.—Jerrold. 

.++. There is a law of motion as well as a law of rest, and a’ 
greater virtue than the virtue of standing still. Next to faith in 
God is faith in labor.—Bovee. 


+++. God’s word is sometimes to us like a magic writing which 
has faded out and become invisible, and then, at other times, the 
we oeugene and it flashes for us with a divine meaning.— 


.... If we steal thoughts from the moderns, it.will be cried 
down as plagiarism ; if from the ancients, it will be cried up as 
erudition. But in this respect, every author is a Spartan, being 
more ashamed of the discovery, than of the depredation.— Lacon. 


++. Let it be understood that the end of our existence here is 
shat we may be more godlike ; and may we know that we shall 
become so by being more manly in the world, and that we are 
| a here to grow strong and noble, and not merely to enjoy.— 
eecher. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


The man who planted himself on his good intentions has not 
yet sprouted. 


A man has a right to scold his wife about the coffee—when he 
has sufficient grounds. 


Punch calls the once separated Atlantic telegraph cable “ ve 
hard lines.” Nevertheless, they have “ fallen in pleasant places ” 
at length. 

A wit and a fool in company are like a crab and an oyster ; 
the one watches till the other opens his mouth, that he may 
eat him up. 

A melting sermon being preached in a country church, all the 
congregation fell to weeping, except one man, who begged to be 
-exeused, as he belonged to another church. ~ 


An old lady reading an account of a distinguished old lawyer 
who was saitl to be the father of the New York bar, exclaimed : 
“ Poor man, he had a dreadful set of children !’”’ 


At a shop window in Drury Lane thers appears the followin 
notice : “‘ Wanted, two apprentices, who will be treated.as one o 
the family.” May their appetites be small ! 


Several editors at the West are disputing about the comparative 
length of the ears of corn they have received. It is a pity that 
they can find nothing better to boast of than the length of their 
ears 


Judge Jeffries, of notorious memory, pointing with his cane to 
a man who was about to be tried, said: ‘‘ There is a rogue at the 
end of my cane.” .The man to whom he pointed, looking at him, 
asked, “At which end, my lord ?” 


A mason speaking of the difficulties of making a cellar rather 
deeper than it was usual to make them, was answered by the own- 
er of the property, that he could have it as deep as he pleased, for 
he owned all the way through ! 


A man sitting upon the verandah of an up-town inn, hailed 
“one of the oldest inhabitants,” and inquired the denomination 
of the church upon the opposite side of the road. The reply 
was, “ Wall, she was a Baptist nat’rally, but they don’t run te 
now.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “b hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the ily circle. 

(©™ It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
&@ neat and beautiful style. 

7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


a It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 


y, wit and humor. 
> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 
oo he ae in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


or line. 
—_ It mumbers its contributors the best male and 
writers in the 


‘ (> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 


(>> It is acknowi that the good influence of such a in the hom 
circle is almost 


provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 


{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS:—INVARLABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year....... hile 8200 

Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 


One copy of Tax Frac or oun Union, am@one copy of Picto- 
ten 
Any postmaster can receive a copy 
club rates. Sample copies sent w 
every by 


to his own address at the 
desired. 


M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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